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Introductory. 



The primary function of history rent civilization and whose ideals 
is to record events. Subsequently, lie in the direction of the current 
it learns to recognize their per- ideals of his time. Thus compara- 
aistence ; to study them in the re- lively little good could come to us 
lation of cause and effect; to view fromthestudyofChinese.education, 
them in various directions in their We might find there a few hints con- 
continuity, reducing many events cerning certain details or devices 
to one event ; and, at last, it form- which it may be well to follow ; but 
ulates these continuities in general the attainable ideal of China, cul- 
statements or laws. Thus it pre- minating in mere outward good be- 
serves the life of the past, thereby havior with barely atinge of moral- 
enriching and strengthening the ity, laying stress exclusively on 
life of the present ; maintains the mediate virtues of industry and 
static achievements of mankind for obedience, lies in a wholly different 
the sake of dynamic advance ; sub- direction from the True, the Beauti- 
stitutes scientific experience for ful, the Good and other infinitudes 
blind empiricism; assures conscious that inspire the life of occidental 
progress. nations. The study of an education 

Whatistrue of history ingeneral, towards such an ideal may be en- 
is equally true of the history of tertaining, but the practical edu- 
education. It studies the life and cator will derive from it no direct 
achievements of workers inthe field benefit for the work in hand, 
of education, the drift and tendency Similar remarks apply to India 
of educational life at different times and Persia. In all of these— China, 
and among different peoples; ana- India and Persia — educational ef- 
lyzes whatever successes or failures forts end in perishable universals. 
it may find; organizes the ex- China finds her all-absorbing uni- 
perience of time and formulates the versal in the family ; India, in the 
results of its labors in precepts and caste ; Persia, in the nation. Not 
maxims for the guidance of what- one lifts the eyes to the humanity 
ever educational work we may find and divinity of man, the ever-ex- 
to do. panding, imperishable universals 

For the practical purposes of his of occidental life. In none of these 

work, the educator need not, how- shall we, therefore, find much 

ever, study indiscriminately, but to help us understand our own 

may confine himself to the consider- civilization and to aid us directly 

ation of the nations that have con- in our own educational work. 
tributed to the development of cur- On the other hand, Egypt ?re- 

w 



INTROBVCTORY-Continued. 

sents points of real interest. This being lost in a degenerate Roman 
land of mysteries occupies a pecu- nationalism to which he himself is 
liar place in the development of about to fall a prey. From this he 
occidental civilization. It is the is delivered by Jesus of Nazareth, 
birth-place of the sphynx, which the solidarity of the race is felt and 
''symbolizes the triumph of spirit- seen, and he reaches at last a lofty 
uality over sensuous naturalism." humanism whose destiny is the re- 
Here were formulated the questions alization of divine love, whose 
that have shaken the soul of man earthly ideal is humanity, — man in 
to its innermost. On the nether, the image of God. 
earthward, human side of life these For direct practical bearing on 
questions were solved by Greece his immediate work, however, the 
and Rome ; on the upper, heaven- richest yield will come to the 
ward, divine side they were solved teacher from a study of the life of 
by 'Israel, the wonder of the post-Christian Western nations. 
world, which gave us, too, Jesus More particularly is this true of the 
of Nazareth, the God-Man, through period that was inaugurated by the 
whom and in whom the two Reformation. In proof of this I 
solutions were rescued from a offer to the reader two sketches, 
fatal one-sidedness and united in each illustrating one of those lead- 
the living bonds . of a law of ing facts or principles which only 
love that knows not the limits of a thoughtful study of history reveals 
kinship and the ravages ol time. to us in their full import. 

It is in the history ofthese nations In the first of these are collated 
that the educator will find his first a number of facts showing that in 
rich harvest of facts and principles, all effective work, ''Theory leads 
of tendencies and achievements, Practice;" in the second, "The Value 
which will give him light and help of Feeling," as a maker of history 
in his arduous work : In Greece, in the direction of progress is por- 
which answered the sphynx by trayed. From their very nature 
pointing to man to whom it assigned these sketches take little note of 
as ideal the ' 'gentleman, ' * Kalokaga- chronological considerations, ex- 
thos, good and beautiful ; in Rome, cept in so far as the relation of cause 
utile et honestum, subduing nature and effect are concerned; nor do 
and conquering the world, bringing they deal with facts that have no 
it under one law ; in Israel, taught bearing on the central principle 
of God, founding a true morality they indicate. In a subsequent 
based on duty and preparing the number of the Library of Educa- 
way for love. tion, further illustrations of the 

Here we see the Aryan man of value of historical studies to the 
Europe led from Greek individual- teacher will be offered in a presenta- 
ism or self-law to Roman univer- tion of the life and work of "The 
salism or Social law. In Israel, he Great Educational Methodists,'* 
discovers a nation founded on the — Jacotot, Diesterweg and Froebel. 
will of God, but on the verge of 
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CHAPTER I. 



ik/ ^ have sensations, observe principle that every new advance 
^J^ facts, perceive their orderly in educational practice is due to 
gronpiugs and successions : i. e., we some corresponding deeper insight 
gather experiences. With reference embodied in the theory that leads 
to these we form certain notions con- the work. 

cerning their mutual relations and Already in the introduction it has 
our relations to them; and these been shown that some leading theo- 
notions guide us in our attitude and retical thought swayed the life and 
subsequent conduct with reference education of each of the historic 
to similar experiences. Experience, nations of antiquity. The Greek 
theory, practice — discovery, inter- "gentleman" is the result of a de- 
pretation, application — constitute liberate self-culture. In unmistak- 
the three successive steps or phases able theoretical luminousness he 
of every intelligent act of life, beheld in himself a being superior 
Strictly, it is true, a theory presup- to all barbarian greatness, subject 
poses a science, a properly arranged to no law but the self-imposed laws 
or organized system of knowledge, of beauty and nobility of character, 
and in this case the corresponding Consequently allhis practical efforts 
practice is honored as an art ; yet centered in himself. To his theo- 
essentially the same elements enter retical ideal of the Greek gentle- 
in the same order in the simplest man he sacrifices all the world : 
intelligent act of life and in the barbarian greatness, then Greek 
practice of the most elaborate art. greatness, his slaves, his wife, his 
There is a shallow empiricism family and, at last, even himself : 
which delights in passing directly for what else could he do in the 
from experience to practice, dis- unsatisfied inertia of his voracity ? 
daining the laborious process of Thushetransmitted to later nations 
properly relating discovery and ap- only the cultured shell of himself, 
plication to the purposes of the beautiful to behold, but hollow, — 
work and arrogantly claiming that hollow, all the inner essence burnt 
theory is without practical value out of it by the consuming fire of 
and is. indeed, rather a hindrance self-hood. 

than a help. With this fallacy our Yet there was in this Greek theory 
sketch has no concern : its sole ob- so much of truth that, although 
ject is to show how saliently the Greece perished, her theory has 
history of education teaches the continued to li^^e in all subsecij3,e.n.t 
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8 SKETCHES FROM THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. | 

educational practice. The idea of Yet, Rome, too, left an imperish- 
self-culture, of striving to be all able inheritance, not in her ideal 
that our ideals of the beautiful and or life-theory, possibly in spite of 
good would have us be, lies at the it, still as an outcome of her life- 
foundation of all other and higher practice. She taught the nations 
ideais. This beautiful and good of the earth obedience ; yet, requir- 
individuality must be established ing this obedience only in things 
before aught else can prosper; but external, she enabled them to find 
it must die of its own emptiness a more valuable inner freedom. 
unless it enter the service of what She deprived them of their narrow- 
is higher and wider and holier, un- er nationalities, and thus led them 
less it make of itself a means instead to found their hopes on the undying 
of an end. humanity that lived in each and all 
Next, at least in quantitative pro- of them. In robbing them of all 
miuence came Rome, — grosslyutili- material earthly goods, she taught 
tanan, earthly, empirical Rome, them to seek more i;han compen- 
Yet she, too, had a theory, rested sating consolation in th'^ richer 
on robbery. All within reach was treasures of the soul. By compelling 
hers, could be made hers by right of them to lay aside all former parti- 
conquest, — a theory that made her cularistic tendencies, she prepared 
greedy to possess and to enjoy, them for this message of love uni- 
Utile et Aotieslunt f All things u.se- versal of which Jesus of Nazareth 
fu], all things that subserve these is the bearer. 

ends are good ; each Roman him- Heretofore the cry had been, 

self is good in the measure in which 'Wist ye not that I am about »y 

he is useful to the state that seeks business?' and 'Seek ye above all 

to live out the Roman theory, the rulership over men and things.' 

Rome is also honorable in herway, The souls of men had become 

at least to the friend which it is by hardened. The plow of Roman 

no means a contemptible thing to oppression was needed to loosen 

be; yet losing much of its respect- the soil of these souls and make 

ability if it should become an them ready for the new seed which 
'honesty is the best policy' sort of is ripening even now. — 'Wist ye 
honor. What havoc Rome made of not that I am about my Father's 

the Greek love of the Beautiful; business?' and 'Seek ye first the 

how she crushed all lingering traces kingdom of Heaven' came to these 

of goodness out of it, keeping only harrowed soul with a ring of prom- 

the grossly sensuous side of it, only ise that rendered possible a new 

its leisure-loving and labor-hating and different life. A new culture 

excesses. Greek culture, it is true, was inaugurated, a culture not of 

lived in Rome and through Rome ; hostile competition but of loving 

for it has much of the imperishable, co-ordination, a culture directed not 

Yet what a wretched thing it was, to self-worship but to the worship 

whenRomedied; whatacarricature of the Most High, leading not to 

of its ancient simplicity and grand- war and wretchedness but to the 

eur it presented when it began to final "absorption of chaos and ge- 

respond to the renewing influences henna." 

of the renaissance; what a labor it It is true there was much back- 
was for Goethe and other Teutonic sliding. Again and again the world 
Greeks to rehabilitate and to restore had tobearousedby new prophecies 
j't to the ideals of its palmier days! of principle; again and again it 



settled back into some Golden-Calf We have iio direct concern with 
worship of expediency. Even now the religious development of this 
these oscillations continue. Nor man of light whose very name is 
have Greek and Roman life-theories "clearness," although his religious 
whollyceased, even in their original development is intimately con- 
one-sidedness and superficialness, nected with his thought and theory 
to guide the life-practice of men. of education. It would, indeed, be 
Witness the literary fads and ban- an interesting task to accompany 
quel inanities of the wealthy aud him through the manifold religious 
prominent, the athletic sports in experiences that led him ultimately 
which colleges and certain "profess- to his theory of salvation : to note 
ional" organizations are pitted the deep impression which the in- 
against each other to the joy of the tense religious life of histimemade 
multitude ; witness the race-track upon the earnest, impressible boy, 
and the theater, the lectiu'e plat- rendered more earnest and impress- 
form and the concert-hall ; witness ibJe by the hardships with which 
the organization and courses of his poorpeasantpareiits and — later 
study of schools and colleges: wit- on — himself struggled in order to 
ness the standing armies and navies keep him at school : to trace his 
of the great nations of Europe, the thoughts when the pious couple, 
pagan character and spirit of trib- Ursula and Conrad Cotta saved him 
unals of -justice and courts of law. from want and from what would 
the formalisms and wordy sophisms have been worse, the abandonment 
of the church, and so many other of his studies : to scan his soul 
things which the "spirit of christ- when, at the age of twenty, lie dis- 
ianity" has, as yet, scarcely touch- covered the Bible against which 
ed. The process of conversion, the the good Dr. Usinger warned him 
christianizing or turning inward of as 'the source of the troubles of the 
mankind is by no means completed; church' : to watch his spirit during 
it is still going on, but — and herein that storm period when he was well- 
lies the hope — it is going on. nigh overwhelmed by the conscious- 
ness of his sinfulness and strove in 
LUTHER. ^^^^ j^ conciliate the "righteous 
Among the phrophets that have God" by penance and good deeds; 
successively labored to lift mankind when, writhing at thefeet of Father 
upon the higherground of principle, Staupitz, he had revealed to him- 
to turn their hopes inward from the self the saving graceofGodthrough 
visible to the invisible, from the Christ and it burst upon him that 
temporal to the eternal, from the this grace applied even to him; 
shadow to the substance, from self when, later on, laboriously climb- 
to God — stands forth^Luther, the ing on his knees the Hofy Siairs 
central figure of the Reformation at Rome, he heard, as if spoken by 
that is fashioning modern history, the voice of God, the words, 'the 
Fortunately, for our sketch, here- just shall live by faith,' and there 
presents, too, one of the central was bom within him his theory of 
forces in the history of education, salvation. 

so that from his life-work we may It would be interesting to con- 
cull much that directly affects our tinue with him when, thus freed 
own narrower life interests as from self-abasement, he began to 
teachers. ' look upon the rehgious life round 

about ixvEO. \assK. o'5\tis;-w;v^ ■, -^i^'oi- 
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he discovered the "wickedness" of and with his whole soul, has en- 
Rome and saw much hoUowiiess tered the semce of principle, who 
and worse than hollowiiess flaunt- has rejected all exterualism and 
ing the garb of religion : when the mere surface worship and yields 
doings of Tetzel aroused in him the himself uureser\-edly iu all things 
giant of war ; when, at last, he was to bis innermost belief, who has 
— as it seems — drawn or driven by eS'aced every trace of fear in his 
the very hand of God to the soul and is building his life on the 
burning of the papal bull and to rock of unlimited faith, 
the kindling of the mighty fire of Nevertheless it is quite possible 
the Reformation which is stil! upon — and this is what I now propose 
us; when, as troubles thickened, to do — to confine our attention 
there was born iu his soul another to the influence and outcome of 
theory, full-armed as Minerva of his life-theorj' in his educational 
old, an implicit faith in conscience thoughtandtoignore itseffectonthe 
as the supreme judge of the actions narrower sphere of specifically re- 
of men; when, as a consequence, ligious doctrine and practice. 
he became filled with that utter It will be remembered that 
fearlessness of man and of man's Luther placed a high estimate on 
power which enabled him to stand individual conscience as the ulti- 
for his truth in the face of all the mate arbiter of the actions of men, 
terrors that constituted authority and on the consequent desirability 
might mass against him. of "seeing with one's own eyes 

All this we must forego in order ratherthan with the eyesof others." 
to study more closely the powerful This led him of necessity to the 
influence he exerted on the educa- need of training the intellect and 
tion of the young. I am aware that the will in order that they might 
it is quite impossible actually to se- ser^'C conscience aright both in en- 
parate Luther's or any man's edu- abling it to see clearly the ways 
cational theories from his religions and means and in securing obedi- 
views. A man's religion which is ence to its decisions. Hence the 
his innermost conviction concern- high estimate placed by him on 
ing the ultimate meaning and out- education as the chief and primary 
come of all things, leads him in all concern of the home, the church 
he thinks and says and does : it and the state. 

leads the whole man ; he cannot get He labored incessantly to impress 
away from it. It is evident that this crying need of education upon 
this must be particularly true of the people. His sermons, his table 
education and of all connected talks, his writings, were full of fer- 
therewith : for is it not the function vent admonition in behalf of the 
of education to set the young young. His translation of the 
securely on the road to the ultimate Bible, his catechisms, his child's 
outcome of life ? primer, were to furnish the essea- 

j It is equally evident that such tiat books for this purpose. He 
a separation of educational theorj' was untiring in his appeals to 

I from religious thought must be parents, the clerg>-, councilmen, 
particularly impossible in the case and princes. "There are people," 
of Luther whose religious convic- he says, "who ser\-e God with 
tions are so distinctly the first and much pains-taking: they fast, wear 
fundamental facts in him, who has coarse clothing, and do many 
t^/'Z^ej^afeJ/^ut; aside all selfishness strange things; but they blindly 



neglect the true God's sennce of him when a new theor>' has taken 
their homes, the right training of possession of his soul, standing be- 
their children. For this reason fore the mightiest of the earth, 
Christendom is in so sad a plight : calm, without a tremor of fear, 
for all its strength lies in the child- " I neither can nor will retract any- 
ren. If these are neglected, the thing; for it cannot be right for a 
Christian Church is like a garden Christian to speak against his 
neglected in the spring. If we conscience." 

mean, indeed, to set matters right. Do we not hear these remini- 
we must begin with the children." scences resounding in such advice 

"Great is the responsibility of as this. "A child that has been 
parents, and God will surely take made timid and faint-hearted is not 
His hand from those who fail to fit for anything and is always afraid 
lead their children in His ways." in whatever he is expected to do. " 
This is the constant lesson that When such fear takes possession of 
runs with wonderful impressive- a man in his childhood, it will 
ness through the numerous impas- scarcely ever leave him during all 
sioned appeals to tho.se whom God his life; for, inasmuch as he trem- 
has blessed with children. At bled at every word of father or 
the same time, he urges con- mother, even so the rustling of a 
sistent, thoughtful treatment warns leaf will terrifj- him during his 
against excessive indulgence, whole life," And is there not in 
but also against needless brutal .such words as the following a clear 
harshness. He himself had suffer- prophecy of the coming new 
ed much from the harshness of his education. "Therefore, children 
parents. For a most trivial offence should be taught not that they 
his mother beat him until blood should fear their parents, but 
flowed. To this treatment he at- rather that they offend God, if they 
tributes the great timidity that do not fear their parents; * * * 
characterized his earlier life. This thus they learn to fear their parents 
timidity brought upon him much with the fear of God." At a later 
hardshipwhen,asa"poorscholar," period Froebel expresses the .same 
he begged his daily bread; when, thought in these words. "Between 
during a thunderstorm, his com- the two, between educator and 
panion was struck down, it drove pupil, between request and obedi- 
him to a convent and he.become a ence, there should invisibly rule a 
monk in order to appease the sup- third something, to which educator 
posed wrath of an angry God. It and pupil are equally subject; this 
was this timidity that nearly third something is the right" — and 
cost him his life when during the as Froebel would have the teacher, 
long period of self-abasement in if need be, "firmly and sternly em- 
the monastery at Kriurt, his own phasize" the necessity of obedience 
sinfulness was so magnified in his to this rule of the right, so Luther 
sight that he could not "appease would have the parents and teach- 
the vengeance of the Just and Holy ers insist firmly upon obedience to 
One by any penitence or merit of God's command and, if need be, 
his." punish the children for failure to 

How wonderful is the power of comply, yet always in such a way, 
theory! Behold this man fallen into " that the apple is behind the rod," 
a deadly swoon in terror of "the that the child may distinctly se.e. 
righteousness of God;" behold eveu \\woM^\^\'a Vfw.^'^^- "^■^■^'^^''*- 
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desire to forgive the failure and to vice to any one. If, on the other 
reward the return to obedience. hand, they were taught and trained 

Nor does Luther confine his at- in schools or elsewhere by learned 
tenlion to the home-training of and educated teachers who might 
Utile children, but is equally ur- teach them languages and other 
gent concerning the importance of arts and sciences, they would be- 
the school and the necessity of come acquainted with the histories 
building its work on a new fouu- and principles of all nations, with 
dation. In his address "to the the fate of cities and empires and 
burgomasters and aldermen of all princes, of men and women. Thus, 
German cities," he has left a doc- in a short time, they could pass in 
ument that stamps him as the very review before them as in a mirror 
founder of rational public educa- the character and life, the suc- 
tion, and presents a leading theory cesses and failures of all the world 
which in so many directions leaves even from its beginning. This 
the halting practice of his followers would enable them to adapt them- 
far behind. A few extracts from selves to the world in the fear of 
this remarkable appeal, published God; they would know what to 
in 1524, will furnish convincing seek and what to shun in earthly 
proof of this; " It is a serious and life and could advise and direct 
weighty matter," he says, "which others accordingly. But education, 
concerns the cause of Christ and undertaken at home without such 
the welfare of every one, that we schools, would make us wise by 
should help and guide the young our own experience, and in order 
aright. * * * The prosperity of a to achieve this we should need a 
city does not lie only in the heap- hundred lives spent in foolish con- 
ing up of treasure, in strong walls, duct ; for much time is needed to 
beautiful houses, many guns and learn by personal experience." 
rich armor, * * * but the be.st and "Again you say, but who can do 
most precious prosperity and without his children and treat them 
strength of a city lies in learned, as if they were noblemen's chil- 
sensible, honorable, well-trained dren? They ought to help in the 
citizens : these will know how to work at home. I answer, that I do 
heap up all kinds of treasure, to not mean to have you establish 
keepit and use it aright. *** Such schools like those of old in which 
people will not grow spontaneously, a student studied Donatus or Alex- 
nor can they be hewn out of stone ander for twenty or thirty years 
or wood ; we shall have to educate and then knew nothing. We live 
them with needful labor and ex- now in another world where things 
pense." are done in another way. Let the 

" But, say you, can not each one boys spend each day an hour or 
of us teach and educate his sons two in the school, and work the 
and daughters without the school ? rest of the time at home, or learn 
1 answer that all of us can see how a trade, letting both prosper to- 
poorly this is done. Even if this gether, for young people have time 
home education is carried to its enough. Do they not spend ten 
highest point and succeeds well, times as many hours with ball 
its outcome is evident only in cer- playing, racing and other games? 
tain conventionalities ; in all other Similarly every girl can daily spend 
respects they remain ignorant like an hour at school, and yet attend 
logs of wood, unable to be of ser- to her work at home, does she not 
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Spend more time in needless sleep, contained the alphabet, the ten 
in dancing and playing? " commandments, the confession of 

In similar strain lie continues, faith, the Lord's prayer, and a 
showing that it is the duty of the number of scriptural verses. This 
government to compel parents to was followed by the study of the 
send their children to school — for abridged and the complete catech- 
" if they can compel them to carry isms and of the Holy Bible, im- 
anns in war, they surely can com- pressing all things closely on the 
pel them to send their children to memory and vitalizing them with 
school, inasmuch as this carries on varied illustrations and life-applica- 
a more important war against the tions. 

devil;" — proving the necessity of Next to religion he valued the 
employing well-prepared and gitted languages as the only means for 
teachers, for he esteems the teach- preserving the Gospel. A thorough 
er's work next in importance, if not knowledge of the languages en- 
superior, to the work of the ables us to read the scriptures in 
preacher, and is of the opinion that their true meaning. " In fact, " he 
" no one should be made preacher writes, "the Holy Spirit is no fool 
who has not first been teacher;" and does not trouble himself with 
recommending the establishment trivial and needless matters; and 
of libraries, and indicating a better he has deemed the languages to be 
practice in every portion of the of so much value to Christianity 
momentous work. that he brought them repeatedly 

Do we not behold here at every down from heaven." On the other 
step the gradual unfolding of hand, it is evident to him, that the 
Luther's life theory into vigorous, devil has contended against the 
all-sided educational practice ? Jus- study of languages in higher 
tification by faith leading to the schools and convents, "The devil," 
supremacy of individual conscience he says, " knew very well that 
to the necessity of enlightenment, wherever languages should prevail, 
to education as the chief need of his rule would suffer irretrievably." 
God's children, hence of both sexes. Without the study of languages, he 
to compulsory education and the thinks, we should lose the Gospel; 
suitable preparation of teachers. "the languages are the sheath that 

On this theory, too, rests the hold this sword of the spirit, the 
course of study he proposes in the chest wherein this jewel is kept, 
same remarkable appeal to German the vessel that holds this beverage, 
cities. First and foremost among the dish that holds this food." 
all subjects of instruction is re- In this connection it may be in- 
ligion; in all schools, high and teresting to note that even in the 
low, scriptural lessons are the chief details of method, Luther's theory 
concern ; at the age of ten every leads our practice. He teaches that 
boy or girl should be familiar with languages are best learned by prac- 
the Gospel. " Let no one," he ex- tice. " Every one," he says, learns 
claims, "send his child where the German or anyother language more 
Holy Scripture is not at the head; readily from conversation at home, 
for whatever is not unceasingly re- in daily intercourse and at church 
lated to God's word must surely than from books, letters or dead 
perish," The primer which he words; the sounds of speech are 
prepared for the use of schools, living words, that cannot be repro- 
"The Little Children's Hand-Book," duced in wrttiu^. \^;'a.'e.\\ V-ja '<^t^*i. 
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ever been a language that could est and sensible. *• * * * Music 

be learned well and thoroughly I have always loved. * * * * A 

through grammar? ^- ■''''' Grammar school-master, must know how to 

teaches the names and meanings sing, else I will have nothing to do 

of words ; but the fir.st thing need- with him. ^ * * Music is a glor- 

fill is to know the thing itself." ions gift of God, and next to theol- 

Are not Pestalozzi and Pere Girard ogy." 

and Froebel clearly fore-shadowed He utters words of earnest re- 
in these words? proof against the scholasticism and 
The study of history he consid- loose morals of the universities, 
ers of the utmost importance, inas- against the baleful worship of 
much as "it furnishes illustrations Aristotle and the neglect of scrip- 
of the word." In history the ture. In all these things he pro- 
^^^ teachings of philosophy are brought poses sweeping reforms, based upon 
^^^L before our eyes, "as if one had ex- his high regard for the study of 
^^B perienced them." For this reason scripture and simple search for 
^^H he looks upon historians as " most truth. He is specially urgent that 
^^H useful people whom one cannot only those who are found to be 
-^^H honor too much ; " but they should well fitted by natural gift and ed- 
^^H be men of undaunted courage, ucation should be admitted to the 
^^f "writing the truth without fear." university to which now every one 
I,ogic too, and rhetoric he deems would send his son "'as a sort of 
necessary. "Logic," he says, burnt offering. " He writes strong; 
"teaches us, rhetoric moves us, the words commending the establish- 
^^_ former appeals to reason, the latter ment of libraries, but would have 
^^^L to the will. Logic speaks simply these filled only with good books. 
^^^P and to the point, as if I should say ; However, he advises the student to 
^^J Give me wine; but rhetoric adorns use them thoughtfully; "for," he 
^^^ speechandsays: 'Giveme.Ofriend, says, "it is not a great number of 
of the luscious juice of the cellar, books that render man learned, nor 
the juice'that sparkles and smiles much reading; but reading good 
1^^^ and cheers the heart of man.' Nor thoughts frequently." 
^^^ would he neglect the study of He concludes this remarkable 
^^H nature, inasmuch as created things "appeal to the burgomasters and 
^^^B teach us the power of God's word, aldermen of German cities '' with 
^^H Similarly he recognized the value the following words: Therefore, I 
^^H of mathematics for the affairs of pray you that you will let the dili- 
^^H practical life, and speaks strong gence and care I have used in this 
^^H words in favor of bodily exercises appeal bear fruit among you. And 
^^H (or gymnastics,) which bring health if there are among you those who 
^^H and vigor and do away with gam- hold me in contempt as unworthy 
^^H bling and unseemly indulgence of to give advice or who despise me 
^^H sensual appetites. as one condemned by tyrants, let 
^^H With great eloquence and fervor them consider that I speak not for 
^^H he speaks for music. "Music, " he myself, but seek only the prosperity 
^^f exclaims, " is one of the best arts, and salvation of all German lands." 
The notes breathe life into the Luther saw in every child a fiit- 
text. Music drives away sadness, ure, self-judging follower of Christ 
quickens and refreshes the heart, and would therefore, treat it with 

kit is half the disciphne, and makes the consideration and respect which 

jnen more gentle, meek, more mod- its future direct relationship to 
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Christ demanded. He loved chil- study only in life-efficiency, in- 
dren with an affection bordering crease of wisdom and virtue;" and 
on reverence; of this we have given he is convinced that "man can be 
proof above. He would have the wise only by his own wisdom." 
teacher use simple, plain language Similarly Milton holds that the 
adapted to the child's understand- chief end of education is to plant 
lug and would have him enter with in the heart of youth the pure 
true sympathy into the child's in- seeds of virtue: and Locke finds 
terests. "Let no one." he says, this chief end in firmness of char- 
"deem himself too learned and de- acter; "science furnishes compass 
spise the children's play, Christ, and chart and other needful know- 
when he would teach men, must ledge, but character must be at 
himself become a man. Even so, the rudder." Even Rousseau has 
If we would teach children, must lucid glimpses in this direction 
we become as children with them." and utters similar thought when- 
This he sought to do with no little ever his enthusiasm for his myth- 
success in the treatment of his owu leal " nature " permits. His Emil is 
children, as Is shown so beautifully "to see with his own eyes, feel with 
in the celebrated letter to his little his own heart, and he is to be 
son Hans which the reader will swayed by no power on earth but 
find in every biography of this his reason." With his peculiar 
friend of little children. calm fervor the great sufferer Pest- 

In its Innermost meaning Luth- alozzi repeats the same message 
er's educational message pleaded over and over again. "I build 
for the restoration of character as freedom, on justice and justice on 
the chief outcome of education, love," "As a moral being, I feel 
The de\'elopement of individual within myself a power that is 
character, the establishment of con- because I am, and I am because it 
science as the ruling power of life, is;" "I perfect myself If I make 
of a conscious harmony with God's ray duty the law of my will," — all 
command is to be the aim and out- these and other utterances are but 
come of every phase and detail of variations of the same theme de- 
educatioual work. Henceforth this manding "harmonious develop- 
message remains with us. It is ment of all the powers" which is 
heard and re-iterated by all educa- the attuning of life to its purpose 
tional workers and writers that fol- and destiny, the establishing of a 
low this pioneer of individual self- character founded on enhghtened 
mastership. Thus Comenius would self-direction. 
have the student "know all things, 

control all things, and refer all ^°^° bacon. 

things to God;" he looks upon the A mighty factor tending essential- 
school as "the workshop of hu- ly in the same direction came to the 
manity," where man is to attain world shortly after Luther's death, 
"wisdom, eloquence, skill and pru- in the advent of Lord Bacon (1561- 
dence." Rabelais who would 1626.) It seems as if the spirit of 
"throw his pupil into an ocean of emancipation from traditional or 
knowledge," nevertheless would arbitrary authority filled the very 
have him swim in this ocean and, atmosphere of the century of re- 
hence, finds that ultimately charac- generation. Bacon approached 
ter alone gives value to education, the problem on the side of science. 
Montaigne finds the "real gain of He finds that science has fall&t^ 
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into bad ways. It has buried itself elernai." To nature, to particulars, 
in tbe dust of books and spurns to experience, he returns in his 
facts. It has run after the sayings searcti for a way out. Experience, 
of men and is deaf to the voice of deliberate pains-taking experiment, 
nature. Wordy subtleties count is the beginning and foundation; 
for much, and experience counts not a "vague and arbitrary exper- 
for nothing. In fact there is no ience." not a "mere groping in the 
science, there is only scholastic dark" which "rather astonishes 
speculation. - than instructs," but an experience 

Outof this barren waste of words which "proceeds regularly and 
Bacon would find a way; out of uninterruptedly by a determined 
this windy wilderness of mere rhe- rule;" an experience free from all 
toric he would lead man into the preconceived notions, suppositions 
fruitful fields of solid knowledge, and hasty conclusions and uader- 
For this purpose he throws aside taken for the exclusive purpose of 
all faith in mere authoritative state- securing a clear, distinct knowledge 
ments, all reverence for mere an- of facLq Ky careful comparison of 
tiquity and all reliance on unaui- such facts, interpreting one fact 
mity among men. He holds it to in the light of another, we proceed 
be "the greatest weakness to at- gradually to ever more general 
tribute infinite credit to particular axioms, slowly and deliberately, 
authors, and to refuse his own pre- "not adding wings but rather lead 
rogative to time, the author of all and ballast to the understanding 
authors and, therefore, of all autho- to prevent its jumping or flying." 
rity. For truth is rightly named At the hand of such careful inter- 
the daughter of time, and not of pretation, the facts of nature are 
authority." As to antiquity he organized, as it were, in Natural 
maintains that we are the ancients, History; and Science is enabled to 
"for the old age and increasing reveal the laws of nature. Inthede- 
years of the world, should in reality gree in which this is accomplished 
be considered as antiquity, and man becomes possessed of culture, 
this is rather the character of our of insight into the waj'S of nature, 
own time than of the less advanced and is enabled by obeying her to 
ages of the world." * * * "The invent ways and means for her 
knowledge of the ancients was control, for mastery over her, and 
limited and meagre" both as to to obtain from her newwealth and 
history and facts. As to unanimity enjoyment. 

he shows that the consent of many Thus he establishes a truly scien- 
men to a statement is in no way a tific method of discovery and in- 
proof of its truth, and that a true vention free from all the vanity and 
unanimity can proceed only "fi-om pride of formalism and prejudice, 
a free judgment arriving at the testing the truth of knowledge 
same conclusion after an investiga- continually by its outcome in life. 
tion of the fact." Full knowledge can never be pos- 

"Men," he says, "must for a sessed by man for "it is the glory 
while renounce their notions and of God to conceal a thing, but the 
begin to form an acquaintance with glorj- of a King to search it out." 
things." " Truth is not in the good New knowledge obtained in the 
fortune of any particular time love of truth, must ever bring new 
which is uncertain, but in the light doubt and increase the fervor of 
of nature and experience which is investigation, driving out all pride 
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of knowledge which is the arch the first by reiigioii and faith, the 
enemy of progress. "It is better second, by the arts and sciences, 
to kuow what is necessary, "he For creation did not become en- 
says," and not to imagine we are tirely and utterly rebellious by the 
fully in possession of it, than to curse; but in consequence of the 
imagine we are fully in possession Divine decree, in the sweat of thy 
of it, and yet in reality to know brow shall thou eat bread, she is 
nothing which we ought." compelled by our labors (not as- 

Sirailarlyhewarns against wordy suredly by our disputes or magical 
sophistry which is ever besieging ceremonies), at length, to afford 
the temple of science and eager to man in some degree his bread, that 
enter, "move anxious as to defini- is to supply his daily wants." 
tions in teaching and the accuracy This, then, is the Baconian 
of the wording of propositions than theory, that knowledge is bom 
the internal truth of things; " anew iu the experience of each 
against the empiricism of the al- man; that even what is traditional 
chemists who jump to the general- can live only in the rational life of 
ities and the principles of things;" such new-born knowledge; that 
against all manner of superstition, knowledge does not end in itself, 
for the "apotheosis of error, is the but has a purpose which is progress, 
greatest of evils, and when folly is the continuous humanizing of men, 
worshiped it is, as it were, a plague- a purpose which is fulfilled in the 
spot upon the intellect;" against measure in which man interprets 
the intemperance of systems, facts correctly, generalizes them 
against dogmatism which petrifies and organizes them in science, 
-science, as well as against scepti- secures culture and invents means 
cism which renders it vague and for utilizing nature in the service 
"enervates the understanding," of his practical life. 

Again, he insists repeatedly that The influence of this theory in 
his method and logic have refer- the intellectual life of Europe was 
ence to science alone and to the revolutionizing. Bacon himself, 
-subjugation of nature. He points clearly fore-shadowed this in his 
■out the boundaries of human criticism of current college-life, 
knowledge clearly enough. "These He missed in the colleges, arts and 
limitations," he says, "are three; sciences, "there is no college so 
the first, that we should not place free as to allow those who are in- 
our felicity in knowledge, so as to clined to devote themselves to his- 
forget mortality ; the second, that tory. modern languages, civil policy 
we use knowledge so as to give and genera! literature;" he de- 
ourselves ease and content, not dis- plored the want of philosophical 
taste and repining, and the third, apparatus and the defects of cur- 
that we presume not by the con- rent courses of study. In this con- 
templation of nature to attain to nection he criticises the practice of 
the mysteries of God." Still more "inducting scholars too early into 
clearly does he indicate this in the logic and rhetoric, arts which, being 
concluding sentences of his "New the cream of all others, are fitter for 
Method," where he says, "Man by graduates than for children and 
the fall lost at once his state of novices." He maintains that "this 
innocence and his empire over ere- has no other effect than to degrade 
ation, both of which can be par- the universal wisdom of these arts 
tially recovered even in this life; into childish sophistry- and con- 
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temptible aflfectations," and that it this with great clearness in another 
has *' rendered the treatises on place, as follows: "Kno^edge 
those sciences superficial and which is delivered to others as a 
dwarfed them to the capacities of web to be further woven, should if 
children." Another fault he noti- possible be introduced into the 
ces in the "separation between in- mind of another in the manner it 
vention and memor\% the exercises was first procured."* * ^ ''Anyone 
being either nothing but a set form might review his knowledge, trace 
of words where no play is given to back the steps of his own thoughts, 
the understanding, or extemporan-* begin afresh, and thus transplant 
eous, leaving no room to the mem- his knowledge into the mind of 
ory." another." The various Pestaloz- 

He suggests in the place of these zian axioms which Would have 
a course "derived from the three us proceed from the thing to the 
faculties of the soul, the seat of to the symbol, from the knoivn to 
learning; history, being relative to the unknown, from experience 
the memory, poetry to the imagina- to inference, from sensation to 
tion, and philosophy to the reason." thought, from the particular to the 
All these terms he uses in a wide general, from the concrete to the 
sense. History is to him a record abstract, from analysis to Synthesis, 
of facts in any direction of experi- all rest upon this principle, are par- 
ence; it concerns itself with "indi- ticular applications of the genetic 
vidual things limited by time and method, which Lord Bacon quaintly 
space." So does poetry, " with this names '*the traditive lamp, or a 
difference that its individual things method for posterity." 
are feigned with a resemblance to It would be an interesting task — 
true history." On the other hand, but, I fear, rather wearisome to the 
philosophy deals not with individ- reader — to show how steadily ed- 
ual things but with "notions ab- ucational practice in matters of in- 
stracted from them, and is employ- struction has labored during the 
ed in combining and separating last three centuries to overtake 
these notions according to the laws Bacon's theory. Locke's denial of 
of nature and the evidence of innate principles, his assertion that 
things themselves." * * * " Indi- knowledge first enters through the 
vidual things, first strike sensation senses giving rise to particular 
which is, as it were, the port of ideas which the mind lodges in the 
entrance of the intellect. Then memory and subsequently by re- 
the intellect ruminates upon these flection transforms into general 
images or impressions received ideas to which it gives general 
from sensation, either simply re- names; the warning of Ratichius 
viewing them or freely counter- to follow in all things the order 
feiting and imitating them, or form- and course of nature inasmuch as 
ing them into certain classes by all unnatural and forcible teaching 
combination or separation." and learning are pernicious and 

It will be observed from these weaken nature; the axiom of Corn- 
words of Lord Bacon that he may enius that *'art accomplishes noth- 
fully claim the title of father of the ing unless it follow nature," and 
modern genetic method of instruc- his rule to appeal first to the 
tion which in the presentation of senses, then to the memory, then 
ideas would follow the natural order to the intellect, then to discrimina- 
of their development. He states tion, then to judgment; the d^ 
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sire of Milton to have knowledge ticular and individual, and elucid- 
of things and knowledge of Ian- ate both in life." Now making the 
guages, keep pacewith one another; particular and individual general 
the maxini of Rousseau that a is the work of the intellect and 
knowledge of symbols without cor- reason, making the general partic- 
respondiug knowledge of the ular and individual is the work of 
things symbolized is worthless, as the will translated into efficient life, 
well as his extravagant demand Here we have income and outcome, 
that up to the fifteenth year the but it is clear that, however worth- 
pupil should know no other book less the former in itself, the latter 
than the world and no instruction cannot thrive without the former, 
except through facts ; the Pestaloz- Similar considerations appl>' to the 
zian principles mentioned above: all remainder of Froebel's formula di- 
the.se and many others are but recting the teacher to "make the ex- 
variations, re-assertions or further temal internal and the internal ex- 
developments of the genetic princi- temal and indicate the necessar>- 
pleof ISacon's method for posterity, unityof both in life," and to "consi- 

Of cour,se, this is all quite one- der the finite in the light of the in- 
sided, appeals only to the under- finite the infinite in the light of the 
standing, and concerns only in st rue- finite, and harmonize both in life." 
tion, which is but a portion of the At every step and taking history 
educator's work. Yet this is a wherever we may, we find this 
most important portion on which same lesson that intelligent practice 
depends insight and, therefore, all rests on intelligent theory which 
conscious progress; empty, indeed, itself restson intelligentexperience, 
if it is not associated with culti- that human progress implies 
vation of the feelings and of the will human knowledge, that every art 
and divorced from outward life, yet blossoms forth from its science, in 
without it the feelings feed upon short, that theory leads practice, 
themselves, the will knows not Thus are we saved from insolent 
whither to turn, outward life lacks empiricism which blunders through 
purpose and has no outcome, life from hand to mouth, which 
Empty as it may be in itself, it remembers nothing, knows noth- 
furnishes contents to the soul, sup- ing, cares for nothing but the near- 
plies the spirit with material with- est moment and petrifies this into 
out which efficient life, and the a rule for life; which has neither 
mastership of man must forever reverence for the past nor fear of 
remain an idle dream. the future, mistakes a trick for an 

Froebel's formula of educational art and cunning for wisdom ; which 
method, indicates this clearly is worse than ignorance because it 
enough. He would have the makes of ignorance a Golden Calf 
teacher " make the individual and and would force^all the world to do 
particular general, the genera] par- it reverence. 

CHAPTER II. 

1 

THE VALUE OF FEELING. 

y /HE mind is a unit. This the mulphcities and complexities 
^ X , very fact is the reason for round about man. The n 
the limitations of the mind with he only one thing at a time, look 
reference to the comprehension of in but one direction, see but one 
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thing at once. In so far as actual is wholly covered up by this 
experience is concerned, whatever illusion. 

knowledge it possesses has come In every truth, much of current 
to the mind in sequences, never education — in methods and courses 
simultaneously. It knows simul- of study, in school management 
taneity only by inference, not by and discipline — is even to this day 
inspection. In order to overcome built upon the view that thought 
this dilBficulty in the study of com- and feeling exclude each other. 
plex facts, the mind has invented They do exclude each other, as we 
the art of analysis and the trick of have seen, in the conceptions and 
abstraction ; and so keenly do some definitions of finite science, but 
minds relish these tricks of theirs not in the realities of infinite life, 
that frequently the results of their Both lie in every act of conscious- 
analysis and abstractions assume ness. As light and heat are borne 
in their imaginations a distinct, on the same ray, so thought and 
separate existence. They learn to feeling are mutual complements 
look upon the whiteness of the of every wave of consciousness, 
snow as a thing actually separable Thought is the light; feeling, the 
and separate from snow, upon warmth. Thought beholds, and 
beauty as a thing actually uncon- feeling rejoices or turns aside, 
nected with the beautiful object. The true, the beautiful, the good 
They forget that these analj^ic — in so far as we are concerned — 
distinctions are but tricks of the owe their value to feeling. For 
mind in its efforts to do in succes- thought, truth and error, good and 
sion what, because of its unity, it evil, beauty and its opposite are 
cannot do in simultaneity. Thus equally attractive; feeling, deep- 
it has come to pass that men look seated emotion, alone can turn 
upon the several phases of a them into life or keep them out of 
mental act as separate and separ- it. Thought makes us wealthy, 
able things. To many of these feeling makes us rich. Yet 'with- 
sensation, thought, emotion or feel- out the wealth of thought, feeling 
ing and the will are distinct simul- could not raise us from poverty. 
taneously active parts or powers of Without thought, feeling is blind; 
the mind, rather than the necessary without feeling, thought is dead, 
correlated phases of every complete Thus the two do not exclude, but 
mental act, in which the movement supplement each other. Thought 
of activity is inward in -sensation finds what feeling seeks; feeling 
and thought, outward in feeling holds fast what thought has seized. 
and will. Necessarily this perver- Life is a stream : thought, the 
sion of the actual in nature, in con- rocky bed that directs its course 
formity with our mental constitu- and keeps it within bounds; feeling, 
tion leads to serious errors. Chief the genial warmth that conditions 
among these is the notion that the liquidity of the stream and 
there is a degree of antagonistic enables it to rise even above the 
competition among these parts or barriers of thought, in free diffusive 
powers. Now sensation is sup- vapor, approaching the truth 
posed to prevail and to exclude all beyond. Without thought, life 
the rest; now feeling seems to pre- spreads over indefinite areas; be- 
dominate and to hinder both comes shallow, marshy, aimless, 
thought and will. The fact that inefficient ; or is wasted in vapory 
each of these implies all the others effusions. Without feeling, the 
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Stream of life is frozen; becomes more vehemently than does his 
cold, rigid, worth than worthless, who is moved by the dance of the 
blasting all other life within reach. Corybantes; his words move me to 
Its best form in this condition, is tears, and I see that others are as I 
that of the glacier, — destructive, am." I am tempted again to tarry 
leveling, bringing down from on with Luther, of whom Carlisle has 
high vast masses of material, from .said: "'I call him a great thinker, 
which some sun of feeling may in as, indeed, his greatness of heart 
due time charm forth mighty rivers already betokens him that." I 
to change and enrich the face of would fain review the mighty work 
the earth. Its worst form is that of Kant, who, — when Bacon liad 
of a Lena or Obi, creeping at a low lost his way in nature, when Des- 
levelintosome Arctic Sea, a barrier cartes had gone astray in contem- 
to all life, casting indolent muddy plative thought, and Locke in 
floods over vast tracts, and then analytic thought, when Hume had 
locking them fast in the deadly become hopelessly entangled in 
embrace of cold, foggy conserva- scepticism — led the way back to 
tism. the eternal source of life with these 

The problem of education in this words: " I have chosen my road, I 
direction is to find means and shall enter upon my course; nothing 
adjust conditions for the all-sided, shall hinder me," — a heart cry as 
harmonious culture of the whole memorable as Luther's at Worms, 
man, to secure the highest possible But all this I pass by that we 
efficiency and intensity of life at may bask in the more fruitful life 
the hand of keenness of insight, of the amiable "Father Pestalozzi," 
coupled with tenderness of feeling, in whom the emotion of love gained 
Does current education accomplish an intensity and directness of utter- 
this? Or, are there still families ance vouchsafed to but few favor- 
one-sidedly belaboring the will, ed sons of God. In the midst 
schools one-sidedly tugging at the of crumbling thrones, and the 
intellect, and churches one-sidedly crash of time-honored institutions, 
straining the feelings, not one of this great lover of men calmly 
them reaching the spirit; produc- pointed upward, exclaiming: "I 
ing angular monstrosities, natures build freedom on justice and justice 
at war with themselves, instead of onlove, and the source of all justice 
beautifully rounded wholes that and of all earthly blessing, the 
gather honey from thistles and .source of all love and charity lies 
shed peace upon their worlds? in the great thought that all are 

To get a few glimpses of the God's children." 
natural history of feeling in vin- In order to appreciate in any 
dication of its inestimable value in helpful degree . Pestalozzi's great- 
life, shall be the object of this ne.ss of heart, and the love that 
sketch. And here, indeed, the surged and swayed in his being, we 
choice of subjects becomes perplex- must, to some extent, give place to 
ing. It is with great difficulty that similar love in our own hearts, 
I refrain from lingering with the must, as it were, open our hearts to ' 
with the great heart of Socrates of his. For this purpose it is needful 
whom Xenophon reports : "Who- that we should note somewhat the 
.soever hears him^ — man, woman or conditions under which he lived, 
child — is carried away by his the time into which his life was 
speech. * * * My heart beats thrown, llie Wa&VM^ c«';?asa.^*-'a^'^'*> 
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of his early youth, some of the hindrances and incumbrances of 

determining lives that touched his. priestly arrogance that had found 

Only in the lights and shadows of its way even into his reformed 

these may we hope to see the true church, nor by the dead-weights 

significance of the prophecy of his of feudalism that lingered in the 

marvelous life. fair cit>', even to the middle of our 

own century. Again and again the 

_ PESTALOzzi. j.^jjjg g^^l Qf Zwingli kindled in 

Through the mighty explosion the hearts of Zurich's sons and 
of the reformation, freedom of con- daughters the keen fire of patriot- 
science had been re-affirmed, and ism and the vaster flame of love of 
education, which alone can render man, making this little city an 
safe the exercise of freedom, be- asylum for the struggling freedom 
came a most important concern of of all Europe, and the focal point 
mankind. In Germany Luther had of much human progress, 
ascribed the evil condition of chris- I would fain linger with these 
tendom to the neglect of youth, and historic reminiscences, but I must 
insisted that '*if things are to be not cloud the view of my readers 
righted, the beginning must be to the great realization of Zwingli 's 
made with the children." In educational prophecy in the strong 
Switzerland, Zwingli — nearer Pes- and gentle Pestalozzi. So great 
talozzi's heart — had compared the are the heart achievements of this 
human mind to a garden which man, that not only his native city 
without care becomes covered with fondly cherishes him as her son, 
weeds. **From earliest youth," he but Germany claims him because 
declared, "it should be cared for of his mother tongue and his love 
and nurtured; by so doing we gain of Fichte, and France claims him 
an inestimable treasure; but where because of his admiration of Rous- 
the culture of the mind is neglect- seau; nay, all the world would 
ed, eye and hand and tongue are forget his nationality and honor 
without guidance, and man be- him as the father of the modern 
comes an outlaw." public school. 

Deep in the heart of Zurich, I must not burden my sketch 
which two hundred years later be- with a detailed biography of this 
came the birth-place of Pestalozzi, extraordinary man, but rather con- 
were buried the words of her manly fine myself to a few leading inci- 
reformer, who had died at Kappeln dents that reveal to us the power 
in the defence of his new-found of love in the development of his 
faith, struck down by a hostile life. Those who would linger with 
spear, breathing in serene trust the details will find these admirably 
prophetic words: t'l see no great presented in an excellent biography 
misfortune in my death; my body, by Baron de Guimps, lately pub- 
indeed, they may kill, but not my lished by C. W. Bardeen. For our 
' soul." purpose their consideration has 

And they did not kill .his soul, comparatively little value. Nor 

It lived and grew. It has continued may we begin for our purpose at 

to bless his beloved Zurich to this the roots of his life, but take it 

day, and is even now showering rather at the supreme moment, 

blessingsupon the children of those when, bursting through all weak- 

who robbed it of the bod5^ Nor ness and hinderance, it blossoms 

would his soul be subdued by the forth in brightest beauty, unfolding 
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its rich promise of precious fruit; "thou hast taughl me to find vic- 
wheu, amidst the gloom of threaten- tory in defeat; thou hast taught 
iug despair, there grew in his heart me to find treasures of new life 
the resolntion: "I shall be a even beneath ruins that seemed to 
school-master." hold only sorrow. In thy house my 

The same great love that had led wife found again her husband,. my 
Zwingli into his death at Kappelu boy his father, and I was saved." 
where he awaited his fate, calmly Indeed, he learned to look with 
cheering his followers with the gratitude upon his verj' misfortunes 
words: " I stand here without fear, which "taught him ever higher 
come what may, for in God is my truth for his purpose," revealed to 
trust," — this same great love led him his own weakness, and opened 
Pestalozzi in the darkest hour of to him the hidden ways of greater 
his life cheerfully, manfully, to and deeper strength, which planted 
embrace the calling of a teacher, a in his heart and nurtured into 
resolution at that time little re- ripeness the resolution to become 
moved from voluntary enlistment a school- master. In this spirit he 
in a forlorn hope. writes later on, reviewing the vie- 

When, in i7iio, his enterprises at issitndes of his life: "Had I not 
Neuhof had utterly failed, when he retained sufficient strength for this 
saw his wife and his beloved boy resolution, my theories concerning 
exposed to bitter want, when even the degradation of the common 
his friends began to turn away people, like the fires that burn in 
from him as from one who deserves the heart of the Alps, could have 
not help, or continued to love him found no way to burst into a living 
only in a hopeless way, he had in flame, A dreammg fool, misjudged 
a moment of despair uttered to his by the good, spurned by the bad, I 
faithful wife words of despondency, should have sunk into my grave, 
Then she, whose heart he had and the only merit which I have, 
found when mingling his tears with my indomitable purpose to lift up 
hers at the bier of the mutually the common people, the burden of 
beloved Bluntschli, raised him out my every effort, the sacrifice of my 
of the slough of despondency with life, would have become a mockery 
words of comfort and led his heart for knaves. Not a friend would 
to God. Arousing himself he have been left to do justice to my 
hastened to his friend Iselin in memory. In despair I should have 
Basle, and again hope lived in his sought the grave, raj'self the de- 
heart. In Iselin's home he found stroyer of my life purpose. Seven 
rest, fresh courage and new oppor- and again seven times I went 
tunities to work in the cause of the astray ; but God again restored me. 
"down-trodden and wretched in O God, I am unworthy of Thy 
the land." Here he found inspira- goodness. Thou alone didst pity 
tion for his "Evening Hours of a the crushed worm; Thou alone 
Hermit," " Leonard and Gertrude," couldst raise the broken reed; Thou 
"Christopher and Elizabeth," and alone couldst re-kindle the dying 
"ResearcbesConceming theCourse spark of life; Thou alone, even 
of Nature in the Development of unto death, couldst sustain me in 
Mankind." the purpose of my sacrifice in the 

"O Isehn," he cried later, stand- cause of the abandoned of my 
ing with a heart full of grief and fatherland." 
gratitude at the grave of his friend, However, the ^^-jA V^a-fle. S.'itita. 
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which sprang this resolution to woman. Elizabeth Naef. When 
become a school-master was not she heard of the disaster that had 
the child of a moment. It had overtaken the unfortunate family 
been in his heart always, called at Neuhof, she hastened to thdr 
into life as the uatural reaction in rescue, and insisted on being per- 
response to the active love of a milled to give her aid. Under her 
devoted, though ill-taught mother, skillful, devoted hand, order was 
It had gathered depth and intensity, soon restored, and even a measure 
without doubt, under the ministra- of comfort secured. For Pestalozzi 
lions of the family servant. Babeli, she became the type for Gertrude, 
by no means an exceptional char- Other circumstances had com- 
acter in Switzerland, however phe- bined to sink deep into his being 
nomenal it may seem to us. This the yearning for generous activity. 
poor young woman had been His college life had fallen into a 
scarcely six months in the service period when there were fermenting 
of the family when the father of in the coming generations of 
Pestalozzi died. On his death-bed Europe the ideas and longings 
he had requested this servant not which culminated later on in the 
to abandon his wife and children, French Revolution, Among his 
who without her would be scattered teachers were such pioneer minds 
and lost. The servant promised as Bodmer, the regenerator of 
him, and remained over thirtj- German Literature, and Breitinger, 
years in his mother's service. Nor the John the Baptist of Pestalozzi's 
was her ser\-ice easy. Pestalozzi educational gospel. Pestalozzi says 
himself relates: "She devoted of this period: "Independence of 
herself wholly to us. The com- spirit, firmness of character, benev- 
monest menial service and the olence, self denial and patriotism 
highest ministration of a devoted were the watchwords of our 
friend were performed by her with school." The influence of this 
equal constancy througout this school was the more powerful, 
long period. While she was pain- because Zurich had become a chief 
fully economical, she guarded our centre ot German Literature, and 
reputation with incredible delicacy, attracted the best writers of Ger- 
On her feet from morning till night, many around their leader, Bodmer. 
frequently attending to some busi- Kleist writes at this period: " Zu- 
ness for suburban relatives in order rich is, indeed, a marvelous place. 
to earn money for the household, While at Berlin you meet scarcely 
she overlooked and neglected no threeorfournien oftestandgeniua, 
domestic duty. She rejected every you meet in this little city from 
ofler for better service, saying; I twenty to thirty such men." 
can not accept, I must keep my Into this period fell also the 
promise." advent of the volcanic Rousseau. 

And when this great love was all His publications aroused in the 
but overwhelmed by the grim giant youth of the land a thirst for free- 
Despair, that had invaded his home dom and justice, which subdued all 
at Neuhof, it was re-animated, selfishinterests, and which only the 
without doubt, and re-confinned in realization of their ideals could 
Pestalozzi's heart, by another, per- quench. There was kindled in 
haps, even more remarkable in- their hearts a love of right and a 
stance of unselfish devotion on the hatred of wrong, however vener- 
part of another noble-hearted able, which could find relief only 
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in aggressive action. For this neither cj-pher nor write; I know 
purpose " young Zurich " organized neither grammar nor mathematics, 
under the intellectual leadership of nor any science; the least of my pu- 
Bodmer. Among these men, Lava- pils knows more than 1 do: I am 
ter and FuessU attained an influence only the awakeaer of my institution, 
and fame far beyond the confines of and others must produce what I 
their beloved fatherland. Among plan." " What I am," he says else- 
tliese, loo, Pestalozzi was one of the where, "lam by my heart." For 
most eager, dear to his associates thirtyyearshefoundnotimetoread 
"because of his clear intellect, his a book, so busy was he gratifying 
undaunted courage and, above all, that tyrant heart of his in a thou- 
his purity of heart." To me it sand varied efforts to relieve and 
would be a real heart-joy to follow prevent wretchedness among the 
Pestalozzi through this period of people. So faulty was his knowl- 
patriotic fervor, a fer\'or not con- edge that to this day impotent 
fined to narrow local questions or ieamlings, who have drowned their 
vain national pride, but touching little souls in printer's ink, find a 
in its interests the very soul of cheap pleasure in holding up to 
humanity; but I must content uiy- ridicule the "ignorance," the "lack 
self with merely pointing to it as one of system," the "fallacies and 
of the chief factors in the develop- errors" of this man who was al! 
ment of that great love which made heart ; smiling contemptuously, too, 
of the young patriot the conscious these impotent Ieamlings, as if it 
benefactor even of mankind. were more honorable and more 

The very misery among the praiseworthy to be all head, no 
common people round about him matter how diminutive and vapory, 
became the teacher and feeder of Is it, indeed, so poor a thing to 
his love. "I saw," he says, "the be all heart in the fashion of this 
misery of the people, and ' Leonard man, Pestalozzi? Does he not. 
and Gertrude' were my groans over rather, prove in both the word and 
this misery. The book was my first deed utterances of his life, the 
word to the poor and forsaken in superiority of heart over head, the 
the land. It was my first word to supremacy of the master over the 
those who to the poor and forsaken servant? And is it, indeed, true — 
are in God's stead in the land. It as these impotent learnlings would 
was my first word to the mothers imply — that the greatness of his 
of the land and to the heart that heart which robbed him of leisure 
God gave them to be to their child- to read what others had said, pos- 
ren what no human being on earth tulates a corresponding lack of 
can be to them in their .stead." bead? Are there, perhaps, heart- 
"For," he says in another place, less heads that live so persistently, 
"if the mother does not cultivate so effectively and beneficently, 
the head and heart of the child so expandingly and expansively 
naturally, every other reform of through dying generations and 
social conditions is impossible." crumbling nations as these marvel- 
He was all heart, they say, this ous hearts of the Pestalozzis, 
wonderful man; all faith in the Zwinglis and Luthers, as the un- 
goodness of God and of his own dying heart of Jesus of Nazareth? 
intentions; he knew little and this And is it not. even where we gaze 
little he knew unscientifically. He in admiration upon reputedly im- 
himself says to Carl Ritter: '"lean mortal heads, is 
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these cases rather the in-dwelling consequences or reckon with possi- 

heart that lives? Is it not the bilities. Love sees only its object. 

large man-loving heart, rather, For this it lives and does ^thout 

than the far-seeing head that lifts fear or selfish forethought, in per- 

Socrates so high above his time feet faith in its own omnipotence. 

and enabled him to intensify him- Love has not time to lay out 

self variously in slow-dying Platos logical routes to its goal. From its 

and Aristotles? Is it not, even in very nature it goes the straight 

great-headed Kants and Schopen- way, thinking neither of self nor of 

hauers, James Stuart Mills and success, but only of its goal. This 

Spencers, in giant-witted Shake- is the secret of its achievements, 

spears and Miltons, Dantes and of its unfailing success. Behold 

Goethes, the heart rather than the Joan of Arc, or the dying victors 

head that bids them live through of St. Jacob; imagine them * laying 

time? out logical routes' to their goal ere 

In the greatness of Pestalozzi's they venture to proceed, 
love for his people, nay, for man- But, rather, behold Pestalozzi 
kind, all merely human short-com- himself. See how his great love 
ings of practical foresight vanish, shows him the way, *adds all else 
In these supreme natures all merely unto him.' His love for his child- 
intellectual mediation is swept ren reveals to him their innermost 
away; minimizing analyses are nature. He sees in them, in each 
needless; we stand in the very one of them the human being 
presence of God who is love. In- destined for freedom and good will, 
deed, had Pestalozzi had more of He beholds them as growing or- 
worldly prudence, he had been less ganisms and discovers that de- 
of a benefactor. *'If I were a velopment, the outward unfolding 
prince," said Lavater to the noble of inner tendency, is the very- 
Anna Shulthess, '' I would consult essence of growth. Hence, he 
your husband upon every thing look? for guidance in the nature 
that concerns the uplifting and and disposition of each one of his 
prosperity of the people, but I children, learns to respect the in- 
would not trust him with a penny dividuality of each, and teaches it 
to spend upon these things." Pesta- to seek in well-regulated, self-activ- 
lozzi himself sees this in a retro- ity, a well-balanced, harmotiious, 
spective review of his enterprise at obedient life. He learns to dis- 
Stanz. *'A seeing man," he says, tinguish between the inward, re- 
** would not have ventured to do ceptive, acquisitive, /<far«/w^ phases 
this; fortunately I was blind or I of self-activity, on the one hand, 
should not have ventured upon it. and the outward, expressive, pro- 
I knew not what I did, but I knew ductive, applying, doing self-activ- 
what I wanted, and that was ity, on the other. He appreciates 
achievement of my purpose or the greater ultimate importance of 
death." With such a spirit, failure the latter — the doing — phases; but 
becomes impossible: the cross sees clearly that they can be 
becomes a throne, and death is liberated only by the stimulating 
victory. influence of the former, the learn- 

'Seek ye first the kingdom of ing activities. 
Heaven, and all else will be added These he recognizes in their 

unto you,' is ever the law of active aggregate inner character as An- 

love. Love does not calculate schauwng, intuition, and learns to 
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respect as of primary importance with the reflection that the domin- 
the cultivatioa of the senses, as the ions he has added resemble older 
outer avenues of learning. Hence- lands quite closely, that, indeed, 
forth, he labors to render this in his acquisitions there is "nothing 
learning an actual mental assimil- essentially new," that they repre- 
alion, a true feeding of the mind; sent merely a "re-animation." We 
and, in doing this, he realizes that may safely and without prejudice 
the ultimate aim of all this work of to living truth leave such utter- 
instruction is not so much the ances to the purifying power of 
knowledge and skill that maybe eternity which has a glorious habit 
gained, as it is the. development of of burying all decaj-ing super-iu- 
mental vigor and freedom, mobility tellectual rubbish in the furrows of 
and directness of action. time, that Jn its vanishing it may 

This led him to free pedagogic lend new vigor and glory to the 
practice from all preconceived and ever-li\'ing deeds of the great and 
dogmatic limitations, and taught loving Pestalozzi hearts of hunian- 
him to cast out from the school the itj'. Nevertheless in order to assist 
evil spirits of pedantry and pride of such rubbish in reaching its in- 
learniug. He learns to shun all e\-itable destiny more promptly, 
pushing and cramming, pouring in and in order to warn the unwary 
pumping out, and seeks growth in young teacher against its decep- 
every detail, aiming throughout at tions, I would point out a few 
"self-active growth of insight in current misapprehensions concern- 
continuous progress and exhaustive ing the character and work of our 
completeness." And, as these reve- man of feeling. Pestalozzi is 
lations of his loving heart proceed, himself responsible, it is true, for 
he formulates or fore-shadows more much of this misapprehension, for, 
or less clearly the various so-called when overwhelmed by misfortune 
Pestalozzian laws of which I shall or failure, he frequently accused 
have occasion to speak later on. himself in unmeasured terms, of 

Time and strength failed him short-comings which were indeed 

beyond these limits. The discovery his, but not in so high a degree as 

of laws for the guidance of express- his words would imply, nor in the 

ive, productive and creative activ- direction his detractors would iu- 

ities was reserved for another heart sinuate. 

made strong and seeing by a love Here is one who accuses him of 

as great and deep as Pestalozzi's, lack of logical power. The com- 

the favored heart of Friedrich mission of the schools at Burgdorf, 

Froebel. Yet Pestalozzi knew of after eight months of experimental 

the wealth of achievement that lies work on his part, addressed to him 

in this direction and had not un- a letter commending his success, 

frequent forebodings of the coming inasmuch as he had shown "what 

noon-day light in educational prac- powers are already in the weakest 

tice. child, bj' what means these powers 

Self-complacent suri,-eyors who can be developed, how each talent 

followed in the track of this great is to be exercised and matured." 

explorer of child-nature, have criti- His work, they claimed, had " clear- 

cised the rapid sketches and hasty ly shown the foundations on which 

mappings of the educational Col- instruction should rest so that it 

umbus, and not a few have consoled may aiierwards be continued proiit- 

tbemgelves for their own barrenness ably." Such words a.";^ ^AsL-j^aiaiA- 
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not to men who lack logical power, rights of the annointed with oil are 
but rather to men possessed of rare different from the rights of men 
penetration, looking far into the who bathe in water. * * ^t If 
inner causes of things and foresee- subjects only yielded a g^ood rav- 
ing results with a logical keenness enue, all was well. Vice was 
given to few of their fellows. nurtured for profit, and virtue 

Fischer, a man of acknowledged entered the service of usury. Man 
ability, who had attempted to was expected to be nothing and to 
establish a normal school at Burg- do everything. He was expected 
dorf, wrote concerning Pestalozzi's to carr>' loads like a donkey, and 
work among other things of a to hold up his head like a horse. 
similar character: " For all future In order to pay excise he was 
operations of the mind he aims to expected to spend money like a 
furnish data and categories. These drunkard, and in order to increase 
data, however scanty they may be, tithes he was expected to be as 
are logically related, they are ideas industrious as a Swiss." He sums 
that mutually imply each other and up: "The origin of the modem 
which for this reason and because French art of equalization is to be 
of their logical arrangement awak- sought in the transition of Buro- 
en in the mind the desire to find pean feudalism to the monarchial 
means for supplementing them, regime. The kings made all other 
The categories invite classification men equal; they made them equally 
of these ideas, they bring order abject. The frenzy of these equal- 
into the chaotic mass and arouse in izers on the throne was as infectious 
the child's mind an eager desire to as that of the modern ones, and 
apply the categories." Fischer their methods were the same." * * 
was not Pestalozzi's friend, but Is this the language of a man who 
rather his competitor; a lack of lacks logical power? Is it not 
logical power on the part of the rather an indication that the depth 
man whom he sought to criticise andintensity of his feelings was due 
would not have escaped his atten- to the clearness with which he saw 
tion. and appreciated the significance of 

The untenableness of this accus- things and events? 
ation is shown, perhaps, still more Another favorite charge brought 
forcibly by the critical acumen against Pestalozzi, is that of im- 
which he displays in the treatment practicalness, and no one joins 
of the causes that led to the more warmly in this error than 
troublous times in which he lived, the impractical Pestalozzi himself. 
Thus,ina memorable article written Yet this ''impractical dreamer** 
by him concerning the French dreamed himself into an education- 
Revolution, he traces it back to al practice that became the wonder 
the greedy policy of Austria which, of the world, and which, in the 
** scorning all principles of right, directions in which he elaborated 
undermined the people's sense of it has maintained its classicity to 
justice and freedom, the very this day. He was practical enough 
foundation of popular prosperity." to notice the superior qualifications 
This work, he says, was continued of the mother and of motherly 
by Louis XIV who ** cancelled the women in early education, in as 
rights of princes as well as the much as the child "loves and 
rights of the laboring men, and grows before it thinks and acts.** 
established the principle that the He was practical enough to invent 
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the school-slate and the proto-types one-sided, because of the intensity 
of all modern reading and number with which he gives himself to the 
frames. He was practical enough work, in hand; apparently thriftless 
to see the value and need of concert in material concerns, because of 
exercises in mass-instruction, and his deep appreciation of the higher 
to avoid in their use the loss of value of the spiritual concerns of 
individual self-activity on the child- life. Every step, indeed, in thus 
ren's part. When instructiug his reviewing his pretended faults 
school in the observation of a would bring us nearer to an ap- 
window from a picture of a window, preciation of the words of his noble 
one of the children inquired if they wife, who met his self-accusation — 
could not learn all these things just itself but the outer garb of his 
as well from the actual windows: magnanimous impatience to do 
he was practical enough to follow good — with the memorable words: 
the suggestion, "Believe me, you might say that 

He was practical enough at all Nature did not favor you, if she 
times to disregard the narrowly had not given you large black eyes 
practical concerns of life whenever which mirror forth the goodness of 
they conflicted with wider interests, your heart and the depth of your 
to set aside his own niiser>' if soul." 
greater misery demanded relief; to 

hold fast in the midst of failure to ^^^^ GIRARD. 

his well-con cei^-ed life-purpose; to As if History desired to prove 
find a way out of every discom- that Eternal Goodness cares not 
fiture into new success; practical for the narrower phases of religious 
enough to be able to say to his convictions, French Switzerland 
assoriates in the evening of his life, gave to the world a co-temporary 
and to say it truly; "I see clearly of Pestalozzi in the wonderful Gray 
where my way leads; I see my Friar, Pere Girard, a remarkably 
duty, feel my power and my will to pure man, the very embodiment of 
live and die in the service of the calm devotion to the highest inter- 
holy cause that unites us." ests of humanity. 

In short, however impractical he In marked contrast with Pesta- 
raay seem at times in the more lozzi, there was about him nothing 
selfish interests of getting and heroic, nothing tragical. Humbly, 
holding; the interests of temporal unobtrusively he did his best, 
enjoyment, he was supremely prac- leaving the outcome to Him who 
tical in that which distinguishes rules all things well. A rare lover 
the large-hearted man of feeling — and teacher of children, he trans- 
who, as we are beginning to see, is formed a whole cityful of rudeness 
necessarily also a large-minded man into thoughtful gentleness, proving 
of thought — supremely practical in in his practice more clearly than 
the more generous interests of the prophet of Dijon himself had 
dispensing and giving, in the in- done, the truth of Jacotot's great 
terests of eternal love. principle, "tout est dans tout — each 

Thus we might review accusation thing holds all things — know one 
upon accusation to find that all thing well, and refer all the rest to 
rest upon deceptive ground. We this." 

should find him apparently careless He sought for the people's school 
of self, because of the greater care in which economy of time is so 
he bestows upon others; apparently important, £>«<; study which s'aa.'aWj. 
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serve not ouly to couvej- a fair readily as we prove to them that 

amouQt of information, but also twice two are four.' "In that case,' I 

develop the intellectual powers and replied, 'if I had thirty sons, I 

cultivate the soul, making the should not entrust you with the 

child better not only by the things guidance of any one of them; for 

he learns but by the manner in you would be unable to prove to 

which he learns these things. This them in the manner of twice two 

he found in the study of the mother- are four that I am his father and, 

tongue. that it is his duty to obey me.' This 

For the practical development of led to an explanation of the exag- 

this he lived and labored, somewhat gerated expression that had escaped 

one-sidedly, it is true, yet none the him, a thing not uncommou with 

less devotedly and effectively. In- this man of enthusiasm and genius, 

deed, in view of his success and aud we succeeded in understanding 

the modesty with which he bears each other." 

his triumphs, it is impossible not In this as well as in the matter of 

to forgive him much of the one- religious instruction in which the 

sidedness that lay in his attitude good Girard leaned to the dogmatic 

towards other subjects of instruc- inculcation of doctrinal forms, the 

tiou, more particularly towards "Friar" evidently had gained the 

mathematics. In mathematics he ascendancy over the "Father," but 

sees nothing but mere numbers who could blame him for his ami- 

and monotonous magnitudes, ever- able weakness in these minor 

more connected with vigorous details which have so little bearing 

sensuous things, problems and de- upon his high achievements? 

moustrations that appeal ouly lo Indeed, iu these he travels much 

the eye and to the touch. To him the same road with Pestalozzi. 

mathematics has nothing to do Thus in the very preface of the 

with the world of mind which it work in which, at the age of 

would materialize, nay, annihilate, seventy-nine, he formulated for 

if it had its own way. He inveighs France the fruits of his life-work, 

against the esprit giometrique — he points to the mother as the first 

the geometrical turn of mind — teacher of the child. On her he 

which, "if it takes hold of youth counts, she will continue his work, 

requires a demonstration for all as he indeed is only seeking to 

things and destroys faith on which assure her success. In her modes 

nevertheless life rests." of procedure he finds the true 

In an interview with Pestalozzi fundamental principles of a correct 
at Yverdun which Father Girard educational method. He praises 
was inspecting iu an official capac- her "psychology" which, he says, 
ity, "I remarked," he relates, "to "she owes not to science but only 
my old friend, Pestalozzi, that to her maternal instinct, never 
mathematics received in his in- devoid of skill so long as it has the 
stitute a degree of attention which love of God and man," 
to rae seemed disproportionate and He, too, with her help discovers 
from which I apprehended evil the need of addressing in earliest 
results for education. To this he education the senses in intuitional 
answered in his lively way: 'It is exercises made in the presence of 
because I do not wish my children actual objects. He, too, recognizes 
to believe anything except what the value of imitation in early- 
can be demonstrated to them as language training, and condemns 
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for this purpose the rules of gram- as a means for reaching the mind 

mar which, according to the cele- in order to form it. In this respect 

brated author of Paul and Virginia, he holds her far above the teacher 

are not a whit more useful in who follows her. The teacher, he 

acquiring language than is a know- declares, fails to see the noble iuteili- 

ledge of the laws of equilibrium in geuce of the child, he seems to be 

learning to walk. He approves dealing only with speaking and 

the mother when, "proceeding from writing machines and his business 

the known to the unknown, from is to wind them up as Vaucanson 

the material to the spiritual, from wound up his automata. The child- 

the finite to the infinite "^she sets ren, whom he maltreats with his 

out from the visible father whom mechanical exercises, repel his in- 

the child loves, in order to lift its structJon with disgust, "These 

heart to the Heavenly Father abstract, dry, formal (grammatical) 

whom the eye sees not. exercises appeal in no way to the 

Touchingly and gratefully he humanity of the child, and the 

acknowledges in these things his child's humanity repels them. He 

indebtedness to his own mother, may succeed in having the children 

"I was bom," he says, "in a family memorize these things. Their 

of fifteen children, and saw ten of memory, as a rule, is accomodating 

these bom alter me. I remember enough for that. In the absence of 

well what my good mother did food for the intellect and the heart, 

every day before my eyes in order itgrowsandbecomesstrong,andthe 

to teach the younger chiSdren as child finds some pleasure at least, in 

she had taught the older ones. My this sorry sort of achievement. Only 

mother, it is true, attended to her the teacher must not imagine that 

noble duties with an intelligence, a the children are acquiring the use 

tenderness, and activity and grace of their mother-tongue in learning 

which I have not always found to recite the.se rules and to answer 

among these first teachers of the interminable catechi.sms that 

childhood; yet everjTvhere I have burden onr modern grammars, 

found the same love." Indeed, his Similarly, the parrot learns to 

mother-love is with him throughout repeat our words without under- 

the entire book in which he formu- standing them and unable to make 

lates his views. As in the first sen- proper use of them." And then 

tence he invokes her blessing, so in he continues quite entertainingly 

the last sentence he expresses his taking to task the thoughtless 

gratitude in the following memor- grammarian who immolates his 

able words: "The memory of the children to his subject of instruc- 

maternal care bestowed upon me tion, and proceeds to show how 

in my infancy has not left me in regular language-teaching may be 

my old age. It inspires me with a based wholly on the intellectual, 

lively interest in all mothers, and moral and religious culture of the 

at the close of my work I Iru.st that child, putting the learner in pos- 

I have done something that may session of a grammar of ideas 

aid them in their precious and rather than of a grammar of mere 

noble efforts." words. 

He observes that maternal in- The manner in which the heart 

stmction is oral, suits the occasion, enlightens the head is so strikingly 

is proportioned to the child's illustrated in the account which 

powers, and uses language simply the amiable Father Gira.ri^w'ss.'i^ 
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the origin of his mode of procedure related to llie child in the four-ftJd 

that I can not do better than to capacity of grammarian, logician, 

reproduce it here in his own words, educator, and man of letters. As 

The readers will remember that grammarian — man of vi'ords — ^he 

Father Girard in order to econo- furnishes the child with the materi- 

inize the children's time desired to al of langiiage. He should beware, 

find one study which should not however, of abstract rules, defi- 
only convey a fair amount of nitions, divisions and subdivisions, 

information but also develop the subtile synonyms, and an etymolo- 

I intellect and cultivate the soul, gy borrowed from the Latin or 
They will also remember his rea- Greek. " We should at every step 
sons for discarding mathematics respect their weakness, and never 
and turning to language. At this tower up before them and parade 
point he continues: our great knowledge." On the 
"I had reached this point when other hand, he approves of the 
a new thought came to me like a study of homonyms, but condemns 
flash. I had learned to unite with the practice of placing before the 
syntax oral conjugation exercises, child false syntax and faulty spell- 
We conjugated not the verbs alone, ing, inasmuch as only good models 
- as is the custom of that routine should be placed before the child- 
practice that runs after words ren's eyes, 
alone, but always in complete As a logician, the teacher is to 
sentences, a much more agreeable give the child self-possession, frank* 
and useful mode of procedure, ness and rectitude, not so much by 
The verb was given them in its means of well-wrought syllogisms, 
infinitive form, the tense and mood but rather by careful attention in 
were prescribed and the children his work to the laws of thonght-de- 
did the rest. One day, when in velopment. These he ought to 
accordance with my custom I took control in their first element as 
the place of one of the monitors, it well as in their highest formulas, 
occurred to me to lead the children and in their remotest and most 
to judge of the moral good or evil complex operations. In this con- 
expressed in their propositions and nection he deplores the short-com- 
to have them assign reasons for ings of adult life which lead so 
I their judgment. They were highly many to the " grossest errors, 
^^m pleased to find that I had opened mistaking appearance for reality, 
^^b to them a new field in thus appeal- the form for the being, the effect 
^^^ ing to their consciences and feel- for the cause, the means for the 
^^r ings. I saw at once that in end, the word for the thing. 
I confining myself in my language Hence result thousands of pemic- 
course to the cultivation of the ions misunderstandings in life, not 
intellect I had confined myself to to mention the'difierences of opin- 
that which was merely a means, ion which divide meu and disturb 
and that it was needful to lead it peace. It is not intelligence whicJi 
to its end. the elevation of the eoul is at fault, for this is wherever 
and the up-lifting of life. * * * there is a human being, and every- 
This is the origin of the edticative where the same in its unvarying 
course which I propose for the principles. It is the application of 
teaching of the mother-tongue in these principles which is at fault 

kthe home and in the school." because it lacks precision for want 

He holds that the teacher stands of careful practice: and the errors 
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of judgment are shown in conduct, scions and determined upward 
which is their fruit." hving — from conscious and free 

His greatest importance, however obedience to highest law. 
comes to ihe teacher in hi.s capacity Both recognize that this can be 
as educator. As such he is to accomplished only through the 
develop into conscious supremacy children who are to be educated 
over the child's life its innate love into habits of persistent effort and 
oE goodness and justice, its native untiring efficiency. For both, 
piety, its benevolent disposition henceforth, education becomes the 
and to instil deep in the heart of chief concern of humanity; it 
youth beautiful and great truths alone can lead man to freedom and 
that may arouse and establish pure virtue and true joy. In the search 
a id noble motives of action. for proximate educational aims, 

Lastly, as man of letters, the therefore, neither ever loses sight 
teacher is to cultivate good taste of the child, neither is ever tempted 
and the love of the beautiful in to sacrifice the child to attainments, 
formal expression, enabling the the traveler to his journey; the 
pupil "to think, speak and write in child ever remains at the centre in 
organic continuity, connection and all details of effort. Both have 
sequence," teaching them "to add come to recognize harmon:ous de- 
to their work the charm of grace velopment as the proximate formu- 
and to enhance the value of the la of their methods, and the child 
true, the good and the useful by at every step sounds the key-note 
investing them with beauty." of the harmony and furnishes the 

It is scarcely desirable to follow essential conditions of the develop- 
the gentle Girard farther in his ment. Both, in the successive 
development of the del ails of his steps of the work, are guided by 
method. Although this would loving obser\'ation of the child's 
yield a rich harvest of excellent nature and needs, and base the 
suggestions and weighty maxims, proximate principles of method 
it would add little lo our knowledge clearly on psychological cousider- 
and historic appreciation of his ations. 

work. Nor would it enable us to When we view the work of these 
see more clearly the value of two favored sons of God in this 
feeling as the determining and large light, how insignificant ap- 
inner light- principle of his life. pear all the petty criticisms of little 

When wc set aside the various shreds of weakness that cling to 
incidentals and accessories of tem- their garments, how almost con- 
perament, environment, local con- temptible > he little self-complacent 
ditions and personal peculiarities, sneers by which small-souled and 
we can not but be struck by the idle men would make themselve.s 
significant likeness of these two seem the superiors of these great 
Swiss lovers of childhood. We, hearts. Viewed in the large light 
then, see both, the Franciscan of of inner drift, Pestalozzi and Girard 
Fribourg, and the man of Zurich, lose all antagonism and appear as 
devoting their lives consciously almost simultaneous expressions of 
and earnestly to the elevation of the general educational tendency 
the race, striving to lift it from of their time, riding on the current 
outer misery and inner deb a.sem en t of educational thought, set free by 
into a decent prosperity and to the the vehemence of Rousseau and 
coiilf-ntment that comes from con- seetin^ (iVa"aT\t\s. cwS. la's*- V^ "^^"^ 
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American and Freucli Revolutions 
and by the German reaction against 
Napoleonic world- hunger. 

Dli;STKR\VH<; AND FKOEBEL. 

Although eight years younger 
than FroebeJ, Diesterweg precedes 
him in historic development. Un- 
til his sixtieth year, in fact, he 
looked with distrust upon Froebel's 
efforts of which he knew little, and 
based his work wholly on Pestalox- 
zi. Him he interpreted and sys- 
tematized with all the power and 
skill which great-hearted warmth 
of feeling, far-seeing intelligence. 
unflinching rectitude and thorough 
culture could impart to his labors. 
In Diesterweg, it may be said, 
Pestalozzi as a school-masler, cul- 
minated, and this fact more than 
all else, renders it necessary for a 
full understanding of Pestalozzi 
that his work should be considered 
in this, sketch. 

Adolf Diesterweg was born in 
1790, in Westphalia. He learned 
a few things at school, but much 
more in travels with his father, in 
beautiful nature and in the work- 
shops of tradesmen. Later on he 
completed his scholistic education 
at the universities of Herboru and 
Tilbingeu; entered in 1812 upon 
the duties of teacher at the gym- 
nasium of Worms, and was called 
the next year to Gruner's model 
(Pestalozzi) school at Frankfort, 
the very school where eight years 
earlier Froebel had found his 
vocation. In 1817 he became 
second rector of the Latin school 
at Elberfeld, and in 1820 began 
his career as director of the new 
Teachers' Seminar>' at Mors. Here 
he continued until 1832 when he 
accepted a call to assume the 
directorship of the Teachers' Sem- 
inary at Berlin. In 1847 his liber- 
inions caused his removal, and 
? was henceforth free to 
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his pen, as few men have 
the inierest of educational progress. 
In 1849 he learned to know and 
love Froebel. He died in, US66. 

Never has the world seen so 
skillful and thorough, so fertile aud 
scientific a master in the method- 
ical presentation of his subject as 
this Diesterweg. Indeed, his grate- 
ful pupils in order to emphasize 
this fact, have punned his uanie 
into Diess dtr Weg (This the 
Way). Similarly, in order to in- 
dicate his fidelity to the great 
Swiss reformer whose labor of love 
culminated in liim, they uamed 
him "the German Pestalozzi." 

I am 'tempted to devote the 
remainder of this sketch to this 
teacher-artist. " Vet, inasmuch as 
its completeness calls for the out- 
line of a figure weightier than even 
his, I must content myself with 
showing how thoroughly he rested 
his work on that of Pestalozzi, 
whom in his own great Peatalozzi- 
heart he held high above all other 
teachers. This I can accomplish 
best by presenting in rapid enu- 
meration the rules for teaching 
which he gives in his most im- 
portant work, the WegwHser of 
Teacher's Guide. ■ 

[. Let your instruction be i» 
accordance with the laws of nature, 

2. Follow in your instruction 
the natural stages of human de- 
velopment. 

3. Begin at tlie stand-point of 
the pupil, and lead him onward 
from this continuously and thois 
oughly. 

4. Teach nothing that has no 
value or meaning to the pupil at 
the time when he learns it, an^ 
nothing that will be of no valiie toi 

5. Let all your instruction be 
based on actual intuition. (00 
observation and experience). 

6. Proceed from llie near to tile 
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remote, from the simple to tlie as derivatives from these general 

complex, from Ihu less to the more principies, with reference to the 

difficult, from th^; known to the distribution of the material of 

uiikuowu. instruction in any subject: {i) a 

7. Let your method of instnic- distribution in accordance with the 
tioii be not .scientific but element- pupil's course of development; — 
ary.^[The scientific method is (2) special attention to elenieniary 
dogmatic, follows the order of the principles; — (3) the clear placing 
subject i-f instruction, presents of derivative truths on their funda- 
general propositions, makes the mental ideas; — (4) strict grading 
science tht; centre or aim of Ihj a,nd rounded tasks for each grade; 
course; the elementary method is — (5) the organic connection' of 
daveloping, arouses the pupil's self- .succeeding grades; — (6) the con- 
activity, leads him to discover new stant association of related subjects 
relations; follows the order of (e. g. geography, historj-, and natu- 
nature, presents particular facts, ral history); — (7) presentation of 
makes the pupil the centre or aim the thing before the symbol; — (8) 
of tie course.] adaptation of the mode of instnic- 

8. Consider at all times the tion to the subject of instruction;— 
formal aim (i. e. the acquisition of (g) the superiority of natural over 
power) or the formal and material artificial systems of classification; 
aims (i. e. the knowledge of facts) — (10) respect for the latest develop- 
at the same time; interest the ments of science, and for the spirit 
pupil in as many directions as of the time. 

possible in the presentation of any The teacher should make the 
one subject; unite knowledge with instruction interesting; teach fore- 
skill, (knowing with doing); and ibiy; enable the pupil to express 
practice with the pupil every new his ideas on the subject; insist on 
achievement until it shall have be- correct pronunciation, distinct ac- 
come an automatic or sub-conscious centuation; clear presentation and 
possession. logical arrangement; progress con- 

9. Never teach what the pupil stantly, and rejoice in his own and 
can not comprehend. the pupil's development. He must 

10. See to it that the pupil be strong, cheerful, well founded in 
retain all he may have learned. knowledge, rich in resources, full 

11. Let there be no mere drill- of disciplinary magnetism. 

ing, no education ad hoc {i. e. for a It would, indeed, be an interest- 
special calling or condition of life) ; ing task to show the bearing and 
but lay broad foundations for practical value of each of these 
humanity, citizenship and patriot- directions, as well as their logical 
ism. and organic connection and unity. 

12. Accustom the pupil to work. Yet there is in them nothing that 
teach him not only to love work, is not clearly indicated and in 
but make it his second nature. — many cases clearly expressed by 
Let the pupil work with his hands, Pestalozzi. Historically, therefore, 
in speech, in thought. Lead him to Diesterweg represents not the sett- 
think for himself— f rational v.s. tra- ing of new nails, but simply the 
ditional.i vigorous driving home of nails set 

13. Respect and consider the by the man of Zurich. Great 
pupil's individuality. praise and gratitude are due him 

o thi- he postulates foT \.\\e -mV^OT, 'Caie, 6ot«cS.vr;3s,, "vl^Mt 
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fidelity, the generous self-forget I'ul- the kiudergartcu , how bright ^nd 
with which he did this work, joyous they are. Vou must see it, 
To him more than to any olher of too, and observe it for quite a 
her sons does Germany owe the period, iu order tliat you may 
educational height slie reached in believe how intensely Froebel has 
Of him a grateful country- given himself to his cause; how he 
has written: "At Coblenz, labors year upon year, day upon 
Cologne and Wesel, Prussia has day, and hour upoa hour in its 
erected three- formidable fortres- service; how, come what may and 
ses as a defense against hostile come who may at any time, he 
neighbors, and in order to secure never tires, knows no fatigue. 
the empire: but Diesterweg has The like of this I never saw 
helped to build another, stronger before. You have in Froebel a 
and more reliable, the cultivation man wholly taken up by his ideal." 
of the people." If in Diesterweg. Pestalozzi cul- 
Ou the other hand, it is true that minates, he finds in Froebel his 
he foreshadows, in a measure, the fulfilment In Froebel, the ap- 
coming period of educational de- parent one-sidedness of Pestalozzi 
velopment of which Froebel is the disappears, his .seeming deficiences 
chief exponent. Thus he conceives are supphed, his enigmas are 
man's destiny to be self-activity or solved- To Pestalozzi's "A B C 
freedom in the service of the true, of perceiving," Froebel adds the A 
the good, and the beautiful; denies B C of effecting. Where Pestaloz- 
the existence of innate tendencies zi plans, Froebel executes The 
for good or evil, and claims that rich streams of inward action 
early tendencies are only for action established by Pestaloz/-i, are by 
as such. These may be developed Froebel turned outward in creative 
in either direction and demand har- reaction. What Pestalozzi hopes 
monious development of these with for, Froebel realizes. The fuU 
reference to man's destiny. comprehension of Pestalozzi's sig- 
On the whole, however, his very nificance comes to us through 
brilliancy proved for a long period Froebel. It is, therefore, ueedfiil 
the chief hindrance to Froebel's that the relations between the two 
success in Germany. So busily men be pointed out here,* 
were all, laboring in the noon-day Concerning his point of depart- 
splendor of the Pestalozzi-day, that ure Froebel considers himself to be 
few took notice of Froebel, the in direct contrast with Pestalozzi. 
dreamer of a new dawn. I doubt "Pestalozzi," he says, "startedfrora 
not that Diesterweg himself felt the misery and wants of poverty, 
this measurably when in his fifty- from external conditions; I, on the 
ninth year he met the "old fool" — contrary, .start from the inner, from 
as which Froebel was currently my own pe uliar view of life, from 
known among the semi-frivolons an idea," This distinction, how- 
guests of Liehenstein — "who daily ever, is deceptive. Froebel comes, 
romped with the peasant children indeed, from ,i new source and 
of the village," At least thi-re is a rushes, a mighty and— at times^ 

touch of regret in the vtords he _^_ _^^ 

wrote on this occasion: "You 

must see for yourself, in order that i j on Jl^^orkand'^t^coiif™" 'refer 

may believe, how naturally 'p^,i^^'''^^ii"(,f^"f°'S^'X^"^c: 

fcthe children bear them.selves in jiany- 
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somewhat turbid Missouri, into degrades her calling in dry talks 
tlie calmer Mississippi current, of about the numbers and positions 
Father Pestalozzi; but tlie two of the child's bones. *Froebel, 
have thesamedestinj'— whichis to under the influence of the same 
lift man to the tullest enjoyment of great love, recovers the right path, 
his faculties— and both, after their In his Mother-Play and Nursery 
union, follow the same course of Songs, he brings the child's feet 
harmonious educational develop- and hands, arms and fingers, its 
menl. senses and its whole being, through 

Certainly, at all points of promi- play and speech, rhj-thm and song, 
nent value the contact between the into loving, intimate, mutually 
two men is remarkably close, active association with house and 
Thus both insist upon the im- home, forest and field, the occnpa- 
perative need of early training; tions of men, the sun and the 
but from tlie comparative crudeness seasons, — in fahort, with all that 
and ha.ste of Pestalozzi — never, it is interests man in the worlds of 
true, devoid of high and holy matter and of spirit. Thus he 
enthusiasm— Froebel lifts us to trains not only the head, but the 
the higher level of clear insight, heart and hand as well, not merely 
distinct purpose and deliberate filling the child with knowledge, 
control of means. From the mot- but also giving him purpose and 
ley paper-bird which the mother of skill commensurate with its power 
Appenztll suspended over the to do. 

cradle before the eyes of the child, Viewed from another side, Pes- 
Pestalozzi learns — indeed — the nee- talozzi seems to cling to the mother 
essity of basing all instruction on as teacher and instructor of the 
sense-peiception; but Froebel learns child, chieflj' as a sort of make-shift 
toseeuiplaythechild'smost serious in order to stay the pernicious 
world of productive effort, creative influence of male indifference and 
endeavor and poetic fervor, a world brutality in parental relations. 
in which the child is schooled for Froebel, on the other hand, would 
the severer efBciences, the more lift the family as a whole to a 
refined eiijoj'iiients, the philan- consciousness of its unity in destiny 
thropio, philosophic and religious and re.sponsibility; would lead 
ideals of higher adult life. Pesta- mother, father and child conscious- 
lozzi finds the devices of object- ly to strive together for the same 
leaching; Froebel builds on this end. — the upii/Hng of hiiiiiamty in 
his marvelous scheme of gifts and the child. With Froebel the moth- 
occupations, a series or system of er's importance is not a mere 
play materials which— although incident, but belongs to her essen- 
constructed and arranged on strict- tially as the representative of love 
ly scientific priuciples^is far from in the lamily-molecule in which 
fettering the child's spontaneity she has been joined by father and 
and freedom but aids their devel- child, the representatives of light 
opment and life. He sees the mother's 

Again, boihinsi.st upon the great importance as the outcome cf the 
need and value of maternal instruc- high duty and privilege of woman- 
tion. Vet, Pestalozzi — caught in hood, enthroned at the very heart 
the meshes of sense-perception and of mankind, the very embodiment 
language exercises — in his direc- of active, altruistic love, whence 
tions to mothers loses his way and spring all motives that urge man 
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beyond self and all joys that lead 
to the I^ngdom of Heaven, 

As a conseqiiencL; of this view uf 
worn ail s mission there came to 
Froebel a view of the value o: 
education in social development 
and race evolution, broader and 
dearer, deeper and nearer the 
heart of humanity than had been 
vouchsafed to other seekers in this 
field. The onlcome of this was 
the kindergarten, which was to 
accomplisli for the social develop- 
ment of llie young hiiman_ being, 
what the mother does during the 
first year of lile for his itidividua/ 
development Here the child was 
to get what the family can not 
offer him for want of suitable 
companions, and what the street 
or the neighbor's house can not 
offer him for want of proper guid- 
ance, viz; vigorous harmonious de- 
velopment of his social nature. The 
kindergarten was to become an 
ideal, pedagogic society of equals, 
formed as soon as social conscious- 
ness begins to manifest itself in 
the child. That current kinder- 
gartens do not necessarily reach 
this ideal of Froebel goes without 
saying. Yet it would seem that 
this is not more derogatory to Froe- 
bel's genial creation than the 
shortcomings of Christians are de- 
rogatorj- to Christianity. 

Still another distinction between 
the two men, or, rather, still an- 
other unfolding of Pestalozzi in 
Froebel is afforded in their respect- 
ive views and treatmeuts of self- 
activity, Pestalozzi would have 
the child do for himself whatever 
lies in his power to do, yet the 
child under his direction constantly 
does what the teacher dictates : 
the purpose, the road, the compre- 
hension of the doing, are the 
teacher's not the pupil's. Froebel. 
on the other hand, would first 
arouse in the i-hild's mind purpose 
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by means of jndscious attention lo 
the chitd'.s .surroundings, or he 
would respect purpose spontan- 
eously formed whenever it lies in 
the right direction; he would then 
set the child free, leach him how 
to use hi.s power effectively, and 
aid him— if need be— in the attain- 
ment of his purposes. 

In the strictly Pestalozzian self- 
activity the child is, indeed, a doer, 
but in the ser\-ice of foreign ideals. 
At every step he is directed, and 
understands neither the meaning 
nor the scope of his activity; 
becomes at best productive, 
reliable artisan. In the Froebelian 
seif-activity, the child carries out 
his own plans, achieves his own 
aspirations, ^-irtually directs 
every step, even where the teacher 
helps or suggests means of si 
he becomes truly creative, an artist, 
even in the humblest activity. 

In this respect current school- 
methods with their detailed courses ■ 
of study, text-books and time-tables 
— leaving no freedom to teacher or 
pupil — are still Jargelj' Pestalozzi- 
an; but supplementary reading;, 
the school festivals and "Friday 
afternoons," school-room decora- 
tions and school gardens, fall and 
spring excursions, group-instruc 
tion and some modern methods fof 
teaching geography, with thidx 
glimpses of freedom and genuin^'; 
enthusiasm, have Froebelian ten4" 
encies. The various drawiD}_ 
methods — such as Prang's, Whitt-'H 
and the like — ^are strictly Pestslt^^ 
zian, clay, balls, cubes and cvlinde'rtJ 
to the contrary notwithstanding; 
but Aborn has a touch of Froebel^ 
and so had Conrad Diehl. Tins. 
manual training-schools are Pesta- " 
lozzian as yet, although they are ' 
steadily clamberiug towards the' 
full light of the Froebel day; ojf 
the other hand, the hand-traininj 
of the genuine kindergarten aiiiiA 
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tlie new primary school id Froebel- 
ian. Our curreut singing methods 
are Festal ozzi an ; but Tomlins has 
caught Froehers spirit, although 
some of his weaker inlerpretors 
bury his genius in an affected 
formalism, and in ridicnlous Del- 
feartean clap-trap. 

Pestaloz^i's many and variously 
formulated "laws of object-teach- 
ing" to which reference has been 
made above, are summed up and 
.supplemented in Froebel's simple 
law of tlie connection of contrasts. 
For the practical work of education, 
he translates this law into a formu- 
la so clear and comprehensive that 
to him who apprehends it, it be- 
comes a complete safe-guard against 
one-si dedn ess. "The educator," 
he says, "should make the individ- 
ual and particular general, the 
general particular and individual, 
and elucidate both in life; he should 
make the external internal and the 
internal external, and indicate in 
life the necessary vnityof both; he 
should consider the finite in the 
light of the infinite and the infinite 
in the hght of the finite, and har- 
monise both, in life; he should see 
and percei\'e the divine essence in 
whatever is human, trace the 
nature of man to Cod, and seek to 
exhibit both within one another in 

It 13 utterly impossible in the 
presence of such a formula to lose 
oneself among the interstellar day- 
dreams of the vaguely theoretical, 
or to become entangled in the 
treacherous hogs cf the narrowly 
practical; utterly impossible to 
become a one-sided ht-ad-trainc r, 
heart-trainer or band-trainer. In 
the light of such a formula mere 
greedy knowlege getting becomes 
impossible: for every word must 
fertilize thought and engender 
deed; all seeing and thinking must 
go on to the will and end in con- 



duct. Such a formula compels the 
teacher at all limes to view and 
treat the child es a whole child; to 
live — as Froehcl would say — ever 
with the whole child; at every step 
and stroke to develop heart, head 
and hand; purpose, insight and 
conduct in full harmony with high- 
est iife-pnrpose. 

Froebel himself indicates the 
inner spiritual relation between 
Pestalozzi and himself in the 
memorable verses he wrote in the 
album of the latter, in 1805; 



But fulfilnieut, 
Completion of life. 
Belong to the ftilent deed. 

For, in spite of all apparent diff- 
erences or superiorities, had there 
been no Pestalozzi, there could 
have been no Froebel. The pant- 
ilig heart of Pestalozzi wds needed 
to inspire the yearning soul of 
Froebel. In Pestalozzi's heart 
germinated the purpose which iii 
the mind and life of Froebel ripen- 
ed into achievement. Indeed, 
through the work of alt the.se 
lovers of man there runs a continu- 
ity of development that has its life 
in the heart. 

The life of each one aud of all 
of these brings to us the message 
of the value of feeling in all human 
achievement. Head and hand 
deal only with the external of things 
touch only the transient facts 
of the material world. Through 
the* heart alone man enters into 
inner communion with eternal 
principle and with the spiritual 
realities of life. Only under the 
leadership of the heart, do head and 
hand acquire the power of lifting 
man out of his aniniality into a 
high humanity th.^t knows itself 
akin to Gnd. 
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S Public School; and the existing opportunities for working iiiji 
numerous hobbyists and tlleoriKers, who ton frequently get a 
following, in the absence of any fised and prescribed practices, 1 
organization of the 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 

which aims to determine whether the science of education can be applied to 
achool-work and to form a complete working tlieory of education. The fundamen- 
tal principles of the organization are: (l) That education shoii d be subject to the 
control and supervision of the State. (j| That State education should aim only 
incidentally, to secure intellectual proficiency and commercial results, and, 
primarily, to develop eliaracier^ which is the true basis of national greatness. (3) 
That a school system that does uot recognize the individual pupil is intolerable. 

Under llie guidance of these principles, experienced teachers, and committeea, 
of teachers, representing every shade of educational thought, are investigati 
whole field. These investigations are to include the history and present st 
edncationa) practices as well as the literature of the subject. The results of thei 
investigations are to be issued in 3 popular form in tile 

LIBRARY OF EDUCATION, 
which is issued monthly, except in July aud August. 

Arrangements have been made for a series of articles, whose 
the young teacher to an experience from which correct principles can readily 
fee deduced, jThese principles are unconsciously assimilated, while the teacher 
following the lines of experiences indicated, and thus they become a basis 
subsequent intelligent practice. Being written with this purpose these' 
graphs become invaluable guides for teaching, and the best possible hand books 
for the teacher's desk. 

The typical monograph of this series is 
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PRINCIPLES IN TEACHING, 

by Prof. J. T. Gaines, which is now ready and has alreacly been widely used as a 
book for teachers' classes, reading circles, etc. 
Another series of which 

SKETCHES FROM THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 

by \V. X. Hailmann, A.M., is the initial number, is in preparation. These aim to 
determine the underlying principles in the theories of the great educational 
reformers and show how these same principles may be applied to the school work 
of the present day. 

Other numbers will appear from time to time, whose aim it shall be to criticise 
different phases of school work, and to suggest improvements and changes in the 
existing order of things, and, of these 

LITERATURE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

by F. h. Pattee, and the forthcoming essay on 

MORAL TEACHING, 

by E. W. Weaver, are typical numbers. During the coming year, articles will 
appear on the school systems of the different states and cities. By emphasizing 
the distinctive features and by showing forth the agencies which prevent the 
realization of the highest results of school work, these numbers shall aim to widen 
the experience of the teacher, who is confined to certain lines of practice by his 
environment. The first of these numbers will be on 

THE SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA, 

by L. L. Ford. 

Other articles approaching the work of the teacher from a psychological stand- 
point will also appear from time to time. Nor will questions relating to the 
welfare of the teacher be neglected. In early numbers there will appear mono- 
graphs on 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM. 

A TEACHERS' PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 

THE LAW AND THE TEACHER. 

ETC., ETC. 

Each number of T/ie Library of Education will have a definite aim, be 
complete in itself, and be of permanent value. The papers are prepared by- 
specialists and subject to revision by an editorial committee of actual teachers. 

This movement, we claim, deserves the support and patronage of all who desire 
to see the steady advance in the work of our schools. 

Although the movement is not a year old it has the endorsement of hundreds 
of superintendents and educational leaders representing various sections of our 
country. 
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"found in the same issue. If there is occasionally an article of value to the reader 
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of a private school, two city superintendents and a principal of a district school. 
This, together with their convenient and attractive form makes the Library of 
Education the best possible magazine for teachers who desire to keep up with the 
current educational thought without reading everything which comes from the 
iducational press. Another 
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SUPERINTENDENTS, 

^cure for their teachers the best possible 

\ GUIDES FOR TEACHING IN THE MOST CONVENIENT FORM 
« least expense. 



k'Secnre a sample copy or forward a trial subscription and you will be sun- 
re eagerly for the apjiearance of the successive numbers of this than of a: 
e which comes to your desk. 



CATALOGIJK OK 



THE LIBRARY OF EDUCATION 



No. 1.—" Principles in Teaching/' 

J. T. Gainks. 66 Pages. Price,' 20 Cents. 



No. 2.— "Seeing and Thinking.'' 

W. K. Ci^iFFORD. 52 Pages. Price, 20 Cents. 



No. 3.— ''Literature in the Public Schools.'' 

F. ly. PaTTEE. 48 Pages. Price, 20 Cents. 



No. 4.— 'Tyschology of Attention." 

Th. Rebot. 48 Pages. Price, 20 Cents. 



No. 5. — '* Pictures in Language Teaching." 

R. W. Weaver. 32 Pages, Illustrated. Price, 20 Cents. 



No. 6. — ''Studies in Educational History." 

• \V. N. Haii^man. 40 Pages. Price, 20 Cents. 

This whole list will be mailed to aii}' address for $1.00. 



Teachers Co-Operative Publishing Co., 

«28e CINCINNATI, o 



vCxURING tlie ir|ont!i of duly, vjg will receive finnfal SUbEcrip- 
tions to tlie Library of E<iLlcaliori for $1.25, if sent in on 



tl^e annexed blank- 



THE LIBRARY OF EDUGflTION. 

I I Subscription, SI. 50 per year. Single Numbers, 20 cts. Double Numbers, 40 cts 



Teachers' Co-Operative Publishing Co. 

Gentlemen : 

Enclosed find 

for ivhich please send me iJie Lihrnry of Edu- 
cation for one year to the address as given 
below. Bespectfully , 

JS'aine- _ _ 

P. _.. 

Co ^ 



State-.. 



Wg prefer to receive sinail arnounts in Postal Notes. 
T^ere tl^ese cannot be secured, send Us one and fWo-cent 
e stan\ps, flrriounts for Club orders rnay be sent in ttie 
rforrn of draft on N, Y, banHs. 
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Riverside Liieraiure Series. 



With Iiitrrwluctions, I'o 



ts, Biographical and Historical Sketches 



ADAPTED FOR USE IN PRIMARY, QRAMMAR AND HIGH 8CHDDLS. 

Single Iffumbersy 15 Gtsi Sach^ IVet. 

Below is gtven a Partial List of the Books of this Series. 



6. 7. H«wthome'j True 8ton«i ■ 
Er.sh.nd HUtory. IbM-.Sas. 
pai-Ls.t 
Hnvthorne'i BiOBraphlcal Storic 



^nBfallowi'i Song of H 



LangfellaWi BuMdlng of the Ship, * 

ofPandora. and Otlter PDimi. 
Lowell's Book! and Libraries, and 



14. Fablei and Folk Stories. Phtated liy 
3B, as. Hans Andersen's Stories, ^-ewly 

EXTRA JVUMBERS- 
*, American Authors and their BIHhdan. 

B, Portraits and BioBraphical 8fcalchei of 

Twenty American Authori 
r, Lnnefeiiow Leaflets; Q. Whittler Lsaflets; 

14. Holmes Leaflets, i Double Numben, 



of each number of the Series, 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 

L4 Park Street, Boston. II E. 17th St., New York. 



DVERTISEMENTS. 



WESTKRN 

Summer sctiooi oi MiMk 



Principals' and Superintendents' 



HIS DEPARTMENT will be organized on 
Monday. July 20. at LaPorte, Indiana. 
The school will continue through two weeks, 
and will discuss modepn methods and afford 
ample opportunity for observation of model 
work. 

For circulars, address 

Supt. W. N. HAILMANN, 



I 




CHEAPEST! STRONCESTI BEST! 

Mode nflron, flni.hBdiBblMt. w!(li Wautlful gilt 
vcnimenUCtaii.ll ciraot yitxp, eli«k, trllt, get out ol 
orler, or WEirouu Knchsbelf, IBlo. MjmrB, wlllhalil 
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'hlpp^, oarafulj^ packed on receipt Drprice. 

KATIHF.lCTlON GPAEiSrEED. 
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Sole Manufacturer, 

1 1 Gold St., New York. 

JUCUtDT.r Ol CIUI IchlUn'lB 



rpHOSE who desire to get 
intimately acquainted 
with the management of a 
typical city school system, 
should subscribe one year 
for the Newport, Kentucky, 
SCHOOL MONITER. 
Monthly, at 25 Cents a 
year. 
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Club Agents. 

Single Subscription?, SI. 50 
From 2 to 5 " 1.25 each. 

From 5 to 10 " 1.20 " 

More than 10 ■' l.lS " 

Teachers' Co-Operative Pub. Co., 

29 East Third Street, 

Cincinnati, O. 



